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Editorials 


HIS month’s Opportunity is in large part 

a Contest number. The five prize poems, 

the first prize short story and play are carried. 

Other entries receiving high place in 

A Contest the ratings will follow these. All 

Number of them have some features of as- 

tonishingly high merit. All of them we submit as 

the flowering of a brand new skill and of a sim- 
ilarly new outlook on life. 

Professor George Sarton in the Yale Review 


commends the study of Oriental Art as the only 
approach for the layman to the heart of Asia, 
to an understanding of the essential harmony of 
the human mind. ‘The same advice applies to Ne- 
gro life and its art. For fellowship can be found 
in beauty of whatever origin and it never fails to 
reveal something of the inner feeling of one who 
creates it. This conviction is behind the Oppor- 
TUNITY Contests for Negro writers. The hun- 
dreds of these writers who responded assume an 
important, if unconscious task. They are the new 
interpreters. 


HE three Urban League organizations in the 
Metropolitan area of New York—the National 
headquarters, the New York City and Brooklyn 
locals have, for the first time, com- 


Sustaining bined in a campaign for $350,000 to 
the Urban = cistain the movement over a period 
League of three years. The economy of this 
Movement plan will commend itself immediately 


to the supporters of social service work who are ac- 
quainted with what has appeared to be the necessary 
evil of distributing the energies of executives in fund 
raising over a great part of each year. Under such 
an arrangement the actual social programs of the 
organizations were forced to sustain some loss in 
attention and work. The anxieties and day to 
day uncertainties of completing budgets have dis- 
astrous effects on morale, and on any plans for 
intensifying or widening work. The campaign was 
officially launched on May 15th at a Town Hall 
meeting which surprised and encouraged by its 
overwhelming numbers and solid enthusiasms. 

In this period of Negro history marked so cer- 
tainly by grave economic stirrings, the one largest 
organization assuming responsibility for guiding the 
destinies of Negro workers, both in relation to their 
work and life in cities, is the Urban League. The 
battles of this organization with environment are 
not spectacular—no more exciting to the popular 
mind than the patient researches and laboratory 
battles of chemists and bacteriologists upon disease, 
but they are as vital to the health and well being 
of the community. Establishing inter-racial groups 
is a prosaic sort of business, yet it was the fact 
that such a group was actually established and 
ready to function in Chicago during the serious 
riots that swift and sure methods could be applied 
to restore sanity, and later to study scientifically 
the underlying social mal-adjustments with a view 
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to preventing future outbreaks. Such are the 
ground work processes of the organization—in its 
economic programs aiming at the dissolution of in- 
dustrial barriers to create new opportunities for 
work; in its health programs teaching conservation, 
establishing clinics, cleaning neighborhoods, getting 
decent houses; in its broad social programs engag- 
ing itself in endless researches in order to know 
what is, and what to do. 

Nor does it limit itself to the roots of Negro 
life; it is concerned equally with its flowering. 
This journal, its organ, is designed to inform and 
interpret, both through sociological discussions, and 
through what it may offer of the cultural experi- 
ences of Negroes. It is a medium of exchange of 
ideas across the line of race. 

The work, of course, must be supported, and 
in this period when efforts are directed toward the 
vital fuel of this whole machinery, it is expected 
and hoped that friends of the movement will re- 
spond. 

The headquarters of the Urban League Sustain- 
ing Fund are at 8 East 41st Street, New York 
City. 


T is always difficult for juries to agree. The 
judges in this contest were asked to read a 
larger number of manuscripts than is the custom. 
Differences in response were fre- 

The Judges quent and at times rather far apart. 
and But they centered with certainty 
the Entries about a group to which first prefer- 
ences were given. It would be 

pleasing to give our readers a full view of the com- 
ments from those undoubted authorities in Ameri- 
can letters on the technical excellencies and failings 
of the entries submitted. For reasons apparent that 
is impracticable. In another section of this issue 
we carry some of the comments on the entries in 
each section as a group. But it will be enlighten- 
ing here to refer to some of the poetry entries in 
particular. Of No Images Mr. Braithwaite said: 
“It is the most perfect poem in the Contest, a fine 
conception and_ strikingly symbolized—it really 
haunts,” and of Northboun’, “it is a fulfillment 
of Matthew Arnold’s conception of poetry as a 
‘criticism of life’ as applied to dialect currently 
used.” The two, he adds, are poems “in which I 
would not change a word’! Clement Wood thot 
No Images “an exquisite, successful piece,” and 
William Rose Benet found in it a “true poignance 
and wistful beauty,” although he liked better 
Gwendolyn Bennett’s Hatred which he character- 
ized as “almost flawless of its kind’? and John 
Matheus’ The Frost Has Painted Calvary on 
the Windows of the Churches,” which “in spite 
of obvious defects, has a certain wild magic of 
color and is distinctly moving.” Mr, Robert Frost 
calls Arna Bontemps’ Golgotha Is a Mountain 
“the wayward thinking of real poetry—beautiful.” 
Joseph Cotter’s The Tragedy of Pete, Witter 
Bynner called “a crisp, cogent and genuine ballad 
—a vital and valuable poem,” and Lucy Ariel 
Williams’ Northboun’ “a lyric of poignancy under- 


neath the light music.” James Weldon Johnson 
found J'o a Persistent Phantom by Frank Horne 
“an impressionistic poem with a vaguely haunting 
idea at its center—unmarred by technical faults.” 
Of Countee Cullen’s poems Mr. Frost remarked: 
“He cares and knows how to make you feel he 
cares. I admire his stroke.” ‘The “fantasticality 
and pithy philosophy” of Wallace Thurman’s 
God’s Edict, the “macabresque fantasy mingled 
with living emotion” in Helene Johnson’s Magalu, 
the “great beauty of simple expression” in Arna 
Bontemps’ poem, Golgotha, “the notable command 
of versification and smoothness of rhythm” of 
Claude MacKay’s Desolate, “the fine lyricism’’ of 
Georgia Douglas Johnson’s Song of the Sinner— 
these reflect descriptive judgments which may be 
easily confirmed on a reading of the poems them- 
selves. To Helene Johnson goes the distinction 
of having produced two of the finest lines of the 
entries. 

The selections this year represent an advance in 
which both old and new contestants are participat- 
ing, and only one who is privileged to examine the 
complete mass of entries can know how deep lying 
is this artistic awakening. 


HE Schomburg Library of Afro-Americana, 
priceless in the eye of the student of Negro 

life and history and letters, passes over into the 
hands of the New York Public Li- 

Arthur brary. There it will get ample and 
Schomburg safe housing, a full time librarian. 
and expert cataloging which will make its vast 
treasures accessible. Such is the magnanimous ges- 
tures of Arthur Alfonzo Schomburg to the new 
age of inquiry. What he received for it scarcely 
covers the cost of the books and rare documents 
drawn together from all parts of the world over 
a period of thirty patient years. He has elected 
to ignore the multiplied values of hundreds of these 
books, not merely to persons interested in the Ne- 
gro, but in rare books dealing with early Ameri- 
can life. The other day a rare book collector paid 
for a volume dated 1483 just twice the sum which 
the Carnegie Corporation contributed to the Pub- 
lic Library for his entire collection. Yet glanc- 
ing casually through this collection one runs upon 
a yellow, crinkled, but exquisitely bound tome be- 
ginning the now centuries old discussion of the 
Negro and dated 1550. If one wants to know 
what a rare book, even on the Negro, is worth, 
let him try to buy one now. Schomburg’s garner- 
ings were made in large part before the taboos 
were broken to let in a flood of curio hunters with 
ample wealth to outbid a modestly salaried man. 
Who would not pay handsomely now for the manu- 
scripts of Dunbar’s When Malinda Sings. Little 
Brown Baby, When de Co’n Pone’s Hot, or Dusk, 
since Dunbar has been added to the group of 
America’s most accomplished poets? Who would 
not bid eagerly now for the works, and particularly 
the first editions of the works of Phillis Wheatley 
who vies with Ann Bradstreet for the honor of 
being America’s first truly talented woman poet, 
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or of George Horton, the North Carolina slave 
who wrote love poems that students of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina used to woo Southern 
ladies, or of Egbert Martin of Demorarra in British 
Guiana who in a competition conducted throughout 
the British Empire for an acceptable last stanza 
for England’s anthem God Save the King, won 
the honor with Alfred Tennyson as one of the 
judges; or of Juan Latino who held the chair of 
Poetry at the University of Granada and was re- 
puted to be the best Latin Scholar in Spain during 
the reign of Philip V; or who would not now buy 
the journal of Gustavas Vassa, the slave, that sup- 
plied a great part of the evidence used by Granville 
Sharpe in his crashing attack upon slavery in the 
British colonies. 

It has been a rare intelligence and discriminating 
judgment and devotion to an increasing purpose 
that has brought together these books and docu- 
ments into one body, saving them from the inutility 
of scattered curios to make of them a profoundly 
erviceable reference source. And only one who 
knows Arthur Schomburg can measure the strength 
of this devotion and even sacrifice. Not those 
who know as every old bookstore owner in New 
York, or for that matter in London, Vienna and 
Leipsic, knows him- lent man, blowing 
dust from some age browned volume and peering 
critically at it through gold rimmed glasses—but 
those who have been privileged to share his mo- 
ments of dreaming, his detached but spiritually as- 
sociated contacts with life. They know him bet- 
ter. They know that he has given away to different 
eager persons with particularized interests enough 
books to establish a reputable library; they know 
that scores of the scholarly dissertations gravely 
passed out to the world have tucked comfortably 
way in their foundations the facts to which he 
has led them. They know him as a linguist, as 
an expert in Americana, as a 33rd Degree Mason 
who knows more Masonry than could be reason- 
ably expected of anybody. (But the Masons know 
him, perhaps even more appreciatively as the in- 
spiration behind the half-million dollar Temple 
just beginning to rear itself in Harlem.) This 
ceaseless interest of his has taken him into every 
corner of New York. One day he has located an 
old religious painting by the slave of the renowned 
Valesquez of Spain in the storeroom of a transfer 
company, unrecognized and missing for years. He 
will offer this to a Negro church before its value 
becomes too greatly stressed. The next day he is 
taking a friend to some queer corner of town where 
he can get tropical plantains. Or if you surmise 
that he is probably thinking too much of this Ne- 
gro business he may surprise you by observing with 
utterly plausible arguments the practicability of cul- 
tivating silk in South Carolina where there are mul- 
berry trees in abundance, or with his architectural 
suggestion for a block arrangement of buildings 
which might save the lives of many children who 
play in the streets of New York. And when 
you have put him down finally as a New Yorker 
who has spent a lifetime finding its interesting and 


a stocky 


rarely trodden places, because he knows to a cer- 
tainty the spot facing the Pennsylvania Terminal 
which was once the burying ground of St. Philip’s 
Episcopal Church now in Harlem, the location of 
old Fraunce’s Tavern, which held its charm for 
New Yorkers over a century, (Fraunce, as few 
persons know, was a Negro) or the exact site of 
properties down town once owned by Negroes but 
now practically priceless, he may drop the informa- 
tion casually about his Porto Rican blood and the 
fact that he was one of the charter members of 
the Independence Party. This, you will learn, ac- 
counts for his easy acquaintance with the Spanish 
language and this knowledge in turn for his eager- 
ness to follow the trail of valuable civil documents 
on early settlements in America to Seville, Spain, 
whence they were removed when the military rec- 
ords were transferred to Spanish archives. 

He has not waited until old age or death con- 
signed the results of his labor to uncertain hands, 
but at the prime of vigorous middle age dedicates 
his past work and, for the rest of his life, the fruits 
of his experience to the surging new generation 
while he may yet fall briskly into step with them 
to perfect what has been begun. The terms of the 
transfer make provision for a wisely selected Board 
of Trustees including himself whose duty it shall 
be to give just such protection and direction to the 
growth of this Library as its founder has wished 
for it since his labors began. 


HE white South and the Negro in their his- 
torical mesa/liance are most commonly thought 

of in terms of their impinging differences. There 
is food for speculation, and a little of 


The New the sauce of irony in the similarities 
South and which are becoming evident in cur- 
the New rent trends. Simultaneously with the 
Negro appearance of the “New Negro,” 


with his new self-consciousness, budding confidence, 
and release of creative energies comes “The Awak- 
ening South” with its emancipated liberals, its in- 
tellectual revolution and its industrial prosperity. 
Both have been ensnarled, as only Americans can 
understand, in a devitalizing race problem that has 
kept them uselessly and shamefully sterile for art 
or literature or industry. Both have felt the sting 
of poverty, hobbling along under a stupendous load 
of ignorance. The similarities, if they were fully 
recounted, would doubtless prove more numerous 
than the differences with which we are all overly 
acquainted, and they emphasize the humanness of 
response in both to those stern economic currents 
which are touching at the same time, the lives of 
both. 

The Civil War swept away the wealth of the 
South; the Negroes had none to begin with. It left 
the accumulated racial traditions of hundreds of 
years to battle with a new social order. Millions of 
Negroes were illiterate, but so were millions of 
whites. Aside from the purely racial features of 
this bitter, abiding union, both were harnessed be- 
neath an impossible economic system. 


The years have brought changes in fortunes along 
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with the sweeping tides of prosperity that this coun- 
trv has enjoyed. New life has been infused into 
the South; the impoverished Negroes have accumu- 
lated some property and self respect in the face of 
the most virile opposition that a race ever met. In 
the same year and month in which John E. Edger- 
ton President of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, boasting proudly of the “renaissance of 
industry in the South” marks the growth of in- 
vested Southern capital from $1,200,000,000 in 
1900 to $9,000,000,000 in 1922. Monroe N. 
Work of Tuskegee points with a quite pardonable 
pride to the growth in Negro wealth from $700,- 
000,000 in 1912 to $2,000,000,000 in 1926. 

Over a million Negroes have moved to the in- 
dustrial North, lifting their living standards and 
escaping, to some extent, the oppressive social in- 
stitutions of the South. The black belt has been 
broken and with this has come a release of tension 
on both sides. In the new generations sensitive- 
ness is beginning to disappear, and some of the 
bitterness, as a surer basis of sustenance is felt. 
Art does not flourish in utter want or even in the 
midst of struggle. “Poetry,” we are told, like other 
creative expressions, “is liberated energy.” 

Dr. Edwin Mims of Vanderbilt University, a 
spokesman of the “new movement in the South” 

. gives evidences of the awakening section in the 
realistic writing of such emancipated artists as Ellen 
Glasgow, Corra Harris, Dubose Heyward, Julia 
Peterkin, James Branch Cabell, and T. S. Strib- 
bling in contrast to the outworn romanticism of 
Thomas Nelson Page and Walter Hines Page; 
in the critical essays of Gerald W. Johnson and 
Howard W. Odum; in the new crop of poetry; in 
the new organs of public opinion appearing in such 
splendid journals as the South Atlantic Quarterly, 
the Southwest Review, the New Orleans Double 
Dealer, the Reviewer, the Journal of Social Forces, 
and reputable even if small magazines of verse. 
Those who have read the “New Negro,” edited by 
Dr. Alain Locke, will recognize immediately the 
Negro counterparts, and similarities both in_per- 
sonalities and in creative moods and, not infre- 
quently, the same objectives. 

Most interesting of all is the queer turn of for- 
tune which reveals in such superb examples as Ju- 
lia Peterkin’s Green Thursday, Dubose Heyward’s 
Porgy, T. S. Stribbling’s Birthright, and Howard 
W. Odum’s The Negro and His Songs, the new 
white South discovering its artistic self in long 
neglected phases of Negro life itself. 


E have seen nowhere in the enthusiastic ac- 
counts of the advancing South the name of 

the Manufacturer's Record, published in Balti- 
more, Maryland, and ardently fac- 

ing South. For size and circula- 
Omission tion it is not to be ignored in an 


accounting of assets. At present it is waging a 
spirited attack upon the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America in general for “ar- 


rogating to itself, or assuming to possess author- 
ity’ to represent members of the Protestant church- 
es, and in particular because this Council hopes 
to broaden the meaning of Race Relations Sunday 
to include relations among all racial grouping, and 
because it advocated an exchange of pupits between 
white and Negro pastors on one day of the year 
as a means of interpreting the two peoples to each 
other. The Record sees in this program a sinister 
undermining of the South’s most precious institu- 
tions. “The most insulting feature of the Coun- 
cil’s programs to the Record is its inter-racial com- 
mission, and the unforgiveable thing about these 
is the membership of Bishop George Clinton Clem- 
ent and Dr. George Edmund Haynes, both of 
whom are Negroes. 

It is going to be difficult to have inter-racial 
commissions without Negroes, just as it is going 
to be difficult to have inter-racial peace South or 
North without some kind of joint effort to pro- 
mote it. 


R. Walter Lippmann has a chapter in his 
book Public Opinion captioned Contact and 
Opportunity the import of which is that a very 
large body of fact important to right 
thinking never reaches the public at 
all, or only very slowly, because of 
the very distinct limits upon the circulation of ideas. 
He speaks of “grooves” in which vast groups live, 
shut out of contact. Of myriad instances to the 
point we cite this: 


Contact and 
Revelation 


“Six months ago,” says David Belasco, “I admit 
freely I thought of the black race as one poorly 
equipped for the fight for recognition. Then, faced 
with the necessity for producing a play in which 
more than 100 Negroes were required, I turned to 
intensive study of the race to determine whether 
my plans were feasible. The result has been start- 
ling in the extreme, for, while we have been apply- 
ing the standards of a generation bygone to the 
Negro, he has been progressing upward in the human 
scale by leaps and bounds.” 


Now this may sound trite to Negroes and to those 
who have been longer acquainted with Negro life, 
but it is, we are convinced, an experience in line 
with the psychology of group behavior almost auto- 
matic in its certainty. He is writing neither for a 
Negro audience nor for New Yorkers for whom 
he is at present producing a starkly magnificent 
spectacle in Lulu Belle. He is discussing the Color 
Line in Art for the Detroit Daily News. To this 
discovery he adds a word of prophesy which has 
uncommon weight, coming as it does from an un- 
paralleled master of the theatre and dealer in fu- 
tures of popular taste: 

“T find in the Negro race today high ambition, 
loyalty, gratitude for fair dealing and natural talents. 
The latter may be a bit incoherent through lack of de- 
velopment, but the germ is there and it would not 
surprise me in the least if the next decade brought 
us a Negro theatre and a Negro opera of high 
artistry.” 
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Golgotha Is a Mountain 


By Arna BonTEMPS 


Awarded ALEXANDER PUSHKIN Poetry Prize 


Golgatha is a mountain, a purple mound 

Almost out of sight. 

One night they hanged two thieves there, 

And another man. 

Some women wept heavily that night; 

Their tears are flowing still. They have made a 
river; 

Once it covered me. 

Then the people went away and left Golgotha 

Deserted. 

Oh, I’ve seen many mountains: 

Pale purple mountains melting in the evening mists 
and blurring on the borders of the sky. 

I climbed old Shasta and chilled my hands in its 
summer snows. 

I rested in the shadow of Popocatepetl and it 
whispered to me of daring prowess. 

| looked upon the Pyranees and felt the zest of 
warm exotic nights. 

I slept at the foot of Fujiyama and dreamed of 
legend and of death. 

And I’ve seen other mountains rising from the 
wistful moors like the breasts of a slender 
maiden. 

Who knows the mystery of mountains! 

Some of them are awful, others are just lonely. 


* * * 


Italy has its Rome and California has San Fran- 
cisco, 

All covered with mountains. 

Some think these mountains grew 

Like ant hills 

Or sand dunes. 

That might be so—- : 

I wonder what started them all! 

Babylon is a mountain 

And so is Nineval, 

With grass growing on them; 

Palaces and hanging gardens started them. 

I wonder what is under the hills 

In Mexico 

And Japan! 


There are mountains in Africa too. 
Treasure is buried there: 

Gold and precious stones 

And moulded glory. 

Lush grass is growing there 

Sinking before the wind. 

Black men are bowing. 

Naked in that grass 

Digging with their fingers. 

I am one of them: 

Those mountains should be ours. 

It would be great 

To touch the pieces of glory with our hands. 
These mute unhappy hills, 

Bowed down with broken backs, 

Speak often one to another: 

“A day is as a year,” they cry, 

“And a thousand years as one day. 

We watched the caravan 

That bore our queen to the courts of Solomon ; 
And when the first slave traders came 

We bowed our heads. 

Oh, Brothers, it is not long! 

Dust shall yet devour the stones 

But we shall be here when they are gone.” 
Mountains are rising all around me. 

Some are so small they are not seen; 

Others are large. 

All of them get big in time and people forget 
What started them at first. 

Oh the world is covered with mountains! 
Beneath each one there is something buried: 
Some pile of wreckage that started it there. 
Mountains are lonely and some are awful. 


* * * 


One day I will crumble. 
They'll cover my heap with dirt and that will make 
a mountain. 


I think it will be Golgotha. 
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Symphonesque 


By ArtHuR HurF FAuser 


Awarded First Prize 


l 
Allegro non troppo 
Allegro vivace et caprioso. 


HE tiny village of Gum Ridge, Texas, fairly 

hummed under a_ sizzling white sun that 
mounted higher and higher in the gray-blue space 
lately traversed by the stars. Living creatures fled 
the exposed valley and sought shelter beneath the 
leafy branches of giant cottonwoods, pecans and 
maples that studded the sides of the towering hill 
which lent its name to the village. 

The parched fields lay desolate, looking like huge 
burnt carcasses, and brittle as dead men’s bones. 
They listened to the dull droning of the dust-ridden 
atmosphere as it quivered under the murderous 
lashings of the sun, and occasionally to the sonorous 
hum-m-m-m-m of a solitary bee that braved the 
death-dealing rays of heat in quest of some petalled 
haven. 

Far down in the blistered valley, within a wretch- 
ed log cabin, Cudjo, brown youth of seventeen sum- 
mers, raised himself drowsily from his torn and 
tattered couch. In a corner of the cabin, Old Ben 
lay sound asleep. Cudjo knew he was sound asleep 
by the noise of his snoring, harmonizing ludi- 
crously with the bzz-bzz-bzz of the giant horse-flies 
that frisked and frolicked about the old man’s 
mouth and from time to time raised huge lumps on 
his lips and the top of his bald head. 

Cudjo stretched and yawned. 

He sat down on the edge of his couch and looked 
about him. The cabin was littered with filth. 
Rubbish of all sorts was strewn over the floor. Ver- 
min crawled from the bed clothing, from his clothes, 
and from the newspapers that adorned the walls. 
Sleek rats darted occasionally across the floor. The 
smothering rays of the sun, shimmering through 
long thin cracks in the roof fell with a dazzling 
brilliance on the nauseating spectacle. 

For a moment Cudjo was filled with loathing. 
Although he had never known any other kind of 
existence, something within him was not reconciled 
to this slovenliness. A curious shiver coursed slowly 
through his body, starting at the base of his spine 
and trickling out on his lips. Under that burning 
roof he felt his teeth chattering. 

It took but a moment to put on his few fragments 
of clothing. Then he crept to the door of the 
shack and started to open it, but of a sudden shut 
it, exclaiming,: “Damn hot . . Baptism to- 
day too . . . Niggahs gonna do dere stuff f’ 
sho’ in all dis heat Gotta be dere 
gotta be dere.” 


In the corner Old Ben continued to snore pro- 
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foundly. Cudjo observed him intently for an 
instant. 

“Oughta be up an’ gittin’ to de ribber, sho’s yuh 
bo’n. Dat’s his lil’ red wagon ah reckon. Spec’ ah 
bettah let ‘um sleep an’ tek his rest. If he misses 
baptism though, be jes’ too bad.” 

He reached for an old black hat hanging on a 
nail in the door, and pulled it far over his face as 
he emerged from the cabin. 

“Wow, but it’s hot,” he exclaimed as his bare 
feet trod upon the sandy road that felt like a bake 
oven. ‘“Twarn’t fo’ de damn foolishness ah’d git 
baptize’ m’se’f dis hot day Somepin’ mattah 
wid mah soul right now an’ ah knows it 
Gotta git dis out O’m’ system somehow 
wonder what’s eatin’ me?” 

He passed old Ebenezer Baptist Church. Stand- 
ing on a small eminence overlooking the surround- 
ing lands it had the appearance of a smoke-graj 
lighthouse in an ocean of heat-flame. Cudjo 
laughed cynically as he stepped by. 

“All dis ’ligion ain’t gittin’ nobody nowheah. 
All it does, mek yo’ all feel good. Mek yo’ feel 
like yo’ treading’ on soft cushions in Gawd’s he’b'n. 
But it ain’t gittin’ nobody nuffin’ ain’t gittin’ me a 
damn thing. Dis ’ligion don’t keep folks f’um 
laughin’ at me cause ah’m diff’ant f'um dem. Don't 
kep White Man f’um raisin’ hell any time he feelin’ 
dat-a-way. Jes’ mek yo’ happy dat’s all. Mek yo’ 
damn happy. yea bo’.” 

He leoked into the heavens. The sun was a 
whirling white streak in a hazy gray-blue pattern. 
His eyes could not stand the glare. 

With hands folded behind him he sauntered along 
as in a dream, thinking, thinking, unmindful of heat 
or shade. His eyes seemed to be covered with mist. 
They were nearly closed. He did not have to see 
What were feet for? Did they not have ten eyes, 
as many noses, and mouths as well? There was 
nothing which could be perceived by the ordinary 
senses that these wonderfully trained friends did not 
discover even more readily. If he was hungry, they 
led him to patches of wild blackberries and juicy 
strawberries. When he was tired and sleepy the} 
carried him gently over rocks and stones, avoiding 
pits, brambles and poisonous snakes. They knew 
the east from the west; the quiet lanes that led 
down to the cool, refreshing brook from the steep 
stony paths which ascended to the crests of those 
mighty shaggy turrets that people called hills; those 
hills from whose tops he delighted to look down on 
the sleepy villages below and pretend that he was 
God. 

God again! 

What was all this talk about God? These nig- 
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gers and their God! Fools, that’s all they were, 
they and their God. 

Did they think that God gave a tinker’s damn for 
them, they in their dirty shacks that bred scorpions, 
bedbugs and rats, and gave forth a stench that 
would knock down a polecat! Where was their 
God when White Man came along at the end of 
the harvest season and told the niggers they hadn’t 
made enough cotton to pay for their grub to say 
nothing of their shelter, their clothing, their 
very liberty! 

And what was He doing on that hot afternoon 
when White Man took Zack Jones and riddled his 
body with bullets after he had been strung up to a 
big tree for being in the neighborhood when little 
“Miss” Dora suddenly took a notion it would be 
funny to pretend that some nigger had said naughty 
things to her? 

He liked to go up on Gum Ridge in the late 
afternoon when pale, purple clouds hovered over 
the tiny villages like a hen over her brood of 
chicks. It wag like being in heaven to be there and 
hurl a stone high in the air only to watch it fall 
on some naked roof in the white section of the vil- 
lage; then with fists clenched and arms raised in 
mighty exaltation to exclaim: “Damn yuh, when 
ah’m down in de valley yo’ all white folks is Gawd. 
Yeh. Ain’t no mo’ Gawd when ah’m down dere. 
But when ah gits up in dese pahts ah’m Gawd. 
Hyeah me, yo’ gawddamned wi’ite trash. Yo’ all 
listen to me. Ah’m Gawd. An’ one o’ dese days 
ah’m gonna baptize yo’ all wif fiah an’ brimstone!” 

He arrived at the bank of the Tugaloo River, the 
sluggish, anemic stream that mocking white folks 
called Ebenezer’s Jordan. No other person was in 
sight. Cudjo lifted himself upon the stern of a 
small motor launch that lay anchored near the shore, 
masterfully perched for witnessing the baptismal 
ceremony. 

The sickening sun smote him with its sleep-dis- 
pensing rays. He began to feel drowsy. A gentle 
mist formed over his half-closed eyes; the world 
commenced to swim from under him. 

Pictures flitted across the space in front of him, 
flickering glimpses of the same slim brown girl who 
seemed to dance for his pleasure and performed 
miraculous gyrations like some whirling pinwheel. 
In a half doze he mumbled to himself: “Damn 
, that’s Amber Lee. Sho’ is. Amber Lee. 
Wonder ef she be hyeh today?” 

The slim brown figure whirled round and round 
until it appeared as dazzling as the sun. Cudjo 
shook himself from sheer dizziness. 

“Ah got funny feelin’s these days. Don’t know 
whut’s wrong wid me. Ah wants to dance an’ 
shout. An’ raise hell in gen’ral ah’ reckons.” 

His head nodded. Asleep. Awake. Here, then 
there, now dead, alive, just enough alive to feel 
himself crooning an old melody he had often heard 
Old Ben sing: 

“Hop right! goin’ to see mah baby Lou! 
Goin’ to walk an’ talk wid mah honey! 
Goin’ to hug an’ kiss mah honey 

Hop right, mah baby!” 


He hopped right out of his reverie when a party 
of picnickers, breezing by in a small launch yelled 
out to him amidst waving of flags and handker- 
chiefs: “Hello Cudjo! Hello Crazy Cudjo!” 

Cudjo’s arm shot out with a jovial fling, but 
ended with a stock gesture, the outstretched fingers 
of his right hand in close proximity to his nose and 
yelled back: “Hope t’ Gawd yo’ all boat turns 
over!” 

There was no more chance to dream. The wor- 
shippers were coming down to the river; at first 
small straggling droves of children; soon after, 
clustered crowds of men, women and children. 

It was hot. The dank water of the Tugaloo 
smelled like a cistern containing an old corpse. 
Men and women perspired till the air was filled 
with a thick pungent odor like soapy stale salt. 
Old people looked on at the gathering crowd and 
said little; the young folk laughed and twitted each 
other. Ebenezer Baptist was on party display. Her 
women were clad in every description of red, yel- 
low, purple, pink, blue. Many of them wore 
dresses of brilliant hues woven into Egyptian pat- 
terns. They raised gay paper parasols and cotton 
umbrellas to ward off the scorching sunshine. 
Young men sported wide trousers with gaudy sus- 
penders or broad brilliantly colored belts. ‘Their 
belt-furrowed coats made of screaming brown and 
blue cloth displayed a profusion of buttons some of 
them hanging from long tassel-like cords. They 
wore large brown and black felt hats and glistening 
derbies. 

The congregation grew thicker and _ noisier. 
Members found places on odd stacks of lumber 
that were piled up here and there on the shore; in 
rowboats which they tied together; on the roofs of 
sheds and outhouses. Some of the young bucks sat 
on the trestle of the railroad bridge that spanned 
the river. 

Cudjo viewed the gaudy parade with great 
glee. He chuckled low to himself and clapped 
his hands. “Hotdam,” he muttered half aloud, 
“gonna be big doin’s in dis man’s town dis 
yere day sho’ is Hotdam!” 

A loud murmur emanating from the gathering 
throng attracted his attention to the bank of the 
river. A cry surged through the congregation. 


“Uh-uh hyeh dey come . . hyeh 
dey come hyeh dey all come’.” 
II 
Crescendo 


Religioso furioso 


All eyes focused on the preacher, shepherd of the 
flock who appeared leading his baptismal lambs. 
He was a tremendous black figure with a large 
round stomach that almost bulged out of his dark 
blue vest. As he waddled, his corpulent body 
seemed like a huge inflated balloon made of thick 
rubber swaying upon two large resilient pillars. 

He wore a white robe that was neither long 
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enough to hide the tips of his blue trousers nor wide 
enough to cover the heavy gold watch-chain that 
circled his paunch. A hush came over the ever- 
increasing throng as the preacher and two deacons 
prepared a passageway to the river for the baptismal 
candidates. In their stocking feet they waded out 
in the smutty brown water and drove two long 
staves about a yard apart into the soft mud. To 
the ends of these they fastened ropes which they 
brought back to the shore and attached to hooks 
that had been driven into some pilings on the river 
bank. 

The converts, dressed in white, were lined up 
one behind the other on the shore. Most of them 
were young girls. Their eyes were red with weep- 
ing. Now and then one of them sobbed and fell 
into the arms of a buxom matron who crooned old 
Baptist hymns in her ears. 

The preacher bustled about, imparting final 
instructions to his deacons while they waited for a 
tall brown man, clad in white robes, to make his 
way through the dense crowd. He was the 
exhorter. 

The ceremony began. 

The exhorter discarded the white cap that 
adorned his head and exposed himself to the excru- 
ciating heat. He commenced singing in a high 
quavering voice: 

“Run away, run away, 
Run away, run away, 
Ain’t gonna see you any more.” 


At the third “run away” the entire congregation 


echoed the song fervidly. The young candidates 
took this for a signal to shriek and sob. Thei: 
voices rent the sizzling air like screaming sirens in 
the black of a starless night. 
The exhorter continued : 

“Cry some more, cry some more, 

Cry some more, cry some more, 

Ain’t gonna see you any more.” 


Some one in the congregation started to sing: 


“How many done dead an’ gone? 
Couldn’t have religion I would not be.”’ 


The exhorter desiring even more fervor decided 
that one more song was necessary. Soon the aii 
rang with melody. 

“Ain’ we some angels of Jesus, some angels 
of Jésus, some angels of Jesus, 

Surely He died on Calvary, 

Calvary, Calvary, 

Calvary, Caivary, 

Calvary, Calvary, 

Surely He died on Calvary.” 


The singing became hysterical. Men and women 
cried. Some swayed their bodies from right to 
left; some leapt into the air; others shook them- 
selves up and down like coarse dancers in a bur- 
lesque theatre. 

Crescendo, crescendo, crescendo. Mighty roar of 
an ocean tumult. Thunder. Tumult of song that 
challenges the listening heavens agape. 


(Continued on page 198) 


No Images 
By Warinc CUNEY 


Awarded One-half of First and Second Prizes—Poetry Section 


She does not know 


Her beauty, 


She thinks her brown body 


Has no glory. 


If she could dance 


Naked, 


Under palm trees 


And see her image in the river 


She would know. 


But there are no palm trees 


On the street, 


And dish water gives back no images 


a 
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Sugar Cain 


By Frank H. WILson 


Awarded First Prize—Play Section 


Characters—Paul, Martha, Sugar Cain, Fred, 
Howard, Ora. 

Scene—Room at the Cain Homestead, Waynesboro, 
Georgia. 

l'ime—Present. 

Curtain Rises Showing—Small room in an old- 
fashioned frame house, the wall hung with 
cheap wall paper, some of it hanging down in 
long strips. The wooden floor is covered with 
a torn, and dilapidated rug. In the center of 
the room stands a small wooden table covered 
with cheap oilcloth. An old oil lamp sits in 
the center of table, shedding a faint glow 
throughout the room, two hand-made wooden 
chairs sit at each end of the table. Back up 
against the wall center, is an old couch, with 
broken springs—hanging up on the wall are 
several religious pictures and mottoes—over on 
the left side is an old bureau, cheaply covered 
and with many trinkets and glasses upon it. 
Down left front is the door leading into the 
spare room. Up right rear are steps leading up 
stairs to the rooms above. Down right the 
door leads out through the kitchen to the back 
yard. At the foot of the stairs is a small win- 
dow, with a broken pane of glass in it. Cheap 
curtains hang from the top of the window. 
The whole room gives the appearance of 
honest, but poor people. There is a small cus- 
pidor down along side one of the chairs. 

Pause 
Sugar enters from spare room. She is a young 
dark brown skin girl about 23 years old, comely 
and well built. She closes the door quietly, as 
if not to disturb someone asleep therein, she 
then moodily crosses the room, and goes out 
through the kitchen door. 
Paul comes down the stairs as Sugar is crossing 
the room. He is an old-fashioned Negro, about 
62 years old, with grey beard, eyebrows and 
hair, walks and moves somewhat feeble from 
hard work. Watches Sugar as she crosses room 
and goes out through kitchen. 
Martha enters from kitchen, wiping her hands 
on her old apron. (She is a small dark com- 
plexioned old lady of about 55 years, with kind- 
ly face and disposition. ) 

MARTHA—Weat yer want Paul? 

PAUL—What’s de matter wid Sugar? 

MARTHA (coming in)—I don aknow, why? 

PAUL—She’s bin actin mouty funny dese las few 
days. 

MARTHA—Funny—how? 

PAUL—wWell she’s walkin roun hear lak she’s in a 


trance. 


MAR‘THA—Mebbe she’s think bout dat Howard 
Hill. 

PAUL (Angrily coming down from stairs) —Doan 
mention dat black guard’s name in mah house. 
I tole yer’. 

MARTHA—Oh, Paul, scuse me. I fergot yo 
ain't go no use fer him. 

PAUL (coming down )—Ain’t got no use fer him, 
nor fer anny buddy fum up North (pause). 
Dat’s wot’s de matter wid Sugar. Dat’s why 
she’s havin dem quiet spells, case she’s worried 
bout her troubles (going over to chair left of 
table). All comes o’ yo’ lettin dat Northern 
nigger stay hyer. I tole yo I didn’t want him 
in de furst place. 

MARTHA (pleadingly—Oh, Paul, please doan go 
over all dat agin. I admit it was mah mistake, 
wot mo kin ah do? 

PAUL (sitting in chair)—I know, but it makes me 
mad ebery time I think of it. 

MARTHA (timidly)—Goin’ ter church ter-night? 

PAUL (taking out his pipe)—No. 

MARTHA—Wyhy, not? 

PAUL—Case I don’t feel lak it. 

MARTHA—Ye ought ter go ter church mo, Paul. 
Mebbe yo’d feel better. 

PAUL—Feel better nothin. Think I’d go down 
there among dem ole gossippy an back biten 
brothers, dey done scandelize our name all over 
de town. 

MARTHA—No dey didn’t. 

PAUL (lighting his pipe)—Doan tell me ooman. 
De minnit dat Hill boy started stoppin hyer 
dey started talkin, en wen he lef an dey heard 
about Sugar’s baby, de talked fer sho den. 
(Pause.) 1 wish yo had taken mah advice an 
not let him stay hyer. But you so hard headed. 
Wouldn't lissen ter me. 

MARTH A—Sugar says twarnt him. 

PAUL—Sugar lies, who else could it be? 

MARTHA (her feelings hurt, goes back into the 
kitchen). 

PAUL (turns, sees that Martha has walked out on 
him spits in cuspidor and grunts) —Humph. 

FRED (enters from kitchen—he is husky young 
Negro, about 24 years old. He is dressed in 
soft blue shirt, open at the throat, blue over- 
alls, tan shoes and black felt hat)—Hello, Pop. 

PAUL (grunts)—Umph. 

FRED (coming in)—Jist met our fren—Lee Dray- 
ton. 

PAUL—Whar? 

FRED—Goin’ down de road towards his house, 
gwine ter pay his mother her usual weekly wisit 
I reckon. (Pause.) He goes away some time 
and stays months. 
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PAUL—I reckon Miss Mary generally knows whar 
he is. 

FRED—No, she don’t. 

PAUL—How you know? 

FRED—She tole me so her sef, she did an’ 
(Paul grunts and continues to smoke his pipe. ) 

FRED—It’s queer ter me how a good woman lak 
Miss Mary kin have sich a son. 

PAUL (spits again)—Yo des doan understan him 
—dat’s all. 

FRED—Ha ahm goin ter understan him, wen his 
own mother don’t? 

PAUL—De boys wile lake all yo youngsters. 

FRED—He’s mo den wile. 

PAUL—I know he’s a lil ruff and gruff in his talk. 

FRED—An actions. 

PAUL—But wot kin yer spec. His ole man befo 
him was dat away. He ain’t no wurse den any 
of de res ob dese white folks down hyer. 

FRED—Oh, yes he is, Pop. Dere’s some fine white 
folks down hyer I know. But Lee Drayton 
ain’t one of em. 

PAUL (spits disgustedly )—He may not be alright 
ter people lak dat Hill boy fum up North— 
who doan know ha ter act wen he gits in dis 
part ob de country, but ter we folks down hyer 
who understans dese white folks—Lee Dray- 
ton is alright. (Puffs on his pipe. ) 

FRED (looks at Paul for a minute)—Pop, yo puts 
too much faith in dese white folks. 

Paul gives him an angry look. 

FRED (taking a seat)—Yo’s too willin ter believe 
eberything dey say. Yo seems ter have mo 
faith in dem den you hab in God. 

PAUL (quickly and angrily )—Wot if I has? 

FRED—Yer ought ter believe a lil mo in you own 
race—git a lil mo race pride. 

PAUL (spits angrily) —Whard yo git all dat fool- 
ishness, fum dat northern nigger—Hill, I 
reckon. 

FRED—No, pop, I didn’t git it fum nobody, but 
since I bin gitten a lil older Ahm trying ter 
think fer ma sef, these white folks bin thinking 
fer me long enuf. 

PAUL—Yes, and if dey hadn’t bin thinkin fer yo, 
whar would yo be now — running round in 
Africa half naked, an yo wouldn’t knowed B 
fum Bull frog. (Pause.) Who's got every- 
thing down hyer—white folks, ain day? 

FRED (reluctantly )—Yes. 

PAUL—An who’s got nothin’—we has, ain’t we? 

FRED (shakes his head yes). 

PAUL—Alright—now we wants what de white 
man’s got—or some of it. 

FRED (quickly )—-We wants our share. 

PAUL (settling himself back n chair)—Well, ha 
yo goin ter git it? Take it away fum him, 
I specs? 

FRED (fails to find an answer to this question). 

PAUL (spits)-—Yo upstart youngsters know so-o-o 
much an we ole folks dat libed fer years among 
dese people doan know nothin. (Pause.) If 


a man’s goin ter fight yo and he’s gotta gun, 
and yo ain’t got nothin—what you goin ter do? 

FRED (quickly)—Fight him. 

PAUL—An git killed, dat’s wot de Indians done 
wen de white man come ter dis country— 
fought him—dat’s the reason Indians are so 
scarce now days. 

FRED (anxiously )—But de respec him mo fo it. 

PAUL (impatiently )—I ain’t lookin fer no respec. 
(Pause.) I’m lookin fer sumphin dat going 
ter feed me an my family. (Pause.) Dis 
house hyer whar yo an Sugar was born an 
raised—it’s mine, ain’t it? 

FRED (quietly )—Yes, sir. 

PAUL—lIt may not be no palace, but it’s MINE 
jist de same. (Points out window.) So is dat 
patch ob farmland out dere—all mine. How 
you reckon I got it, by fightin dese white folks 
down hyer. Humph—I guess not. 

FRED—But dey thinks dey better den we are, Pop. 

PAUL (in exasperation) —Wot if dey does. It 
ain’t going ter hurt em ter think is it? (Point- 
ing his pipe at him.) As long as I can fool 
dese white folks outer dere money an land, by 
lettin feel dat deys better dan I am, dat’s wot 
ahm goin ter do. (Spits.) Lissen, son—I got 
money an I got property. I could buy an sell 
some o dees white folks roun hyer—but I ain’t 
goin ter let dem know it. I could fix dis shack 
up and live in grand style if I wanted to—but 
de minnit I did dat dese folks would git curious 
and wanter say dat I didn’t know mah place, 
an dat I was tryin ter act lak white folks—fus 
thing yo know I’d have a lot ob trouble on mah 
hans—an I couldn’t stay hyer—so I fools em. 
Ah banks mah money, keeps mah mouth shut, 
an makes believe ahm a poor ole Nigger, and 
dat deys de cock o de walk. And I kin git 
dere shirt. I know em. An I didn’t learn dat 
in no school neither. I ain’t bin livin in de 
southlan all dese years fer nothin. 

FRED—But, Pop, do you think dat’s right ter-— 

PAUL (emphatically )—Yes, its right. Yo all talk 
bout race pride, you’d better get a lil race sense. 
Dese Niggers round hyer ain’t got nothin ter 
give yo—nothin. (Imitating.) Niggers talk 
about “aw dey kaint do dat ter us—we kin do 
dis, and we kin do dat—Niggers kaint do noth- 
in—NOTHIN.” White folks got ebery thing 

an ahm going ter git some of it. 

FRED (rises dispondently, and goes up to win- 
dow). 

PAUL (takes a puff at his pipe)—Yo bin gittin all 
dese low down notions fum Hill. 

FRED (turning quickly)—I ain’t got no mo use 
fer Hill den you has. 

PAUL (turning to him)—Stop lyin’. 

Pause 


FRED (looks at his dad for a minute, and then 
turns and looks out the window). 

PAUL—I know wot yer bin doin, yo bin round 
town shootin off yo mouth dat you was gittin 
tired of de souf, dat you wuz goin up North ter 
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live so yo could git a education. Whar else 
did you git dat but fum Hill. 

FRED (looking down at Paul )—Well, I do think 
I could stand a lil mo learnin’—both me an 
Sugar. 

PAUL (rising) —Well, if you wants learnin’ yo’d 
better git it down hyer, case | ain't got nothin 
fer up North ter do, Dis is mah home, whar 
1 wuz bred an born, an its whar | wants 
ter be buried wen | die—I doan care if I never 
see any buddy fum up North—and if I ever 
lays mah hans on dat skunk Hill—lI’ll kill him. 

PAUL (stands glaring at Fred). 

FRED (does not answer). 

PAUL (exits into kitchen). 

FRED (takes letter from his pocket, then looks at 
it). 

MARTHA (enters from kitchen)—Fred, yo goin 
ter church wit me ter nite, ain’t yer? 

FRED (still looking at letter )—Yessem. 

MAR THA—I kaint git yer father to go. 

FRED—I wuz jist tellin Pop bout Lee Drayton. 

MARTH A—Wots the matter wit him ? 

RED—Pop says he’s alright. 

MIARTHA (kindly)—A man wit sich a_ fine 
mother lak Miss Mary must hab some good in 
him. Yo know wot she say de odder day? She 
say, “Martha, I’m sick an kaint git about so 
good, an yo all mus come down an see me 
often. We’s all brudders and sisters in de 
sight ob de Lord. We got ter live tergether in 
Heaven, so we mought well git used ter it down 
hyer on earth.” 

fF RED—Yeh, I know Miss Mary’s alright, but dat 
ain’t her son. 

MAR’THA—O)h, he’s des young. 

i RED—Umph, de oney one dat seems ter think he’s 
low down is me an Hill. (Shows Martha let- 
ter in his hand.) 

\MARTHA—Wot’s dat? 

FRED—Dat’s a letter fum Hill. 

MARTHA (surprised )—Howard Hill? 

FRED—Yes, I got it yestiddy. He sent it ter me, 
sayin he wuz comin down hyer ter make a sur- 
prise visit, an ter see dat Sugar wuz home. 

fk RED—I bin holdin it secret, scared ter say any- 
ing, yo know how Pop is wid Hill. 

MARTHA—Yes Lord, doan let him see dat—wen 
is he comin? 

fk RED—Ter day, I think. (Looks at letter). Yes, 
Sunday. 

MARTHA—Mebbe he’s comin back ter (hesitates) 
marry Sugar. 

FRED—Do you know, Mom, I ought ter hate dat 
boy, but I don’t. 

MARTHA (looking apprehensively toward 
kitchen)—I lak him, Fred. (Lowers her 
voice.) He didn’t do zactly right by Sugar 
wen he ran off dat away. But we all makes 
mistakes. 


FRED—I lak him, cas he’s got learnin. But I 
wonder why Sugar protects him? 

MARTHA—Case she loves him. 

FRED—Wot do you think bout it? 


\MIARTHA—He’s de father ob dat chile, alright. 
But Sugar’s afraid ter ammit it, for fear I'll 
git down on him. She knows her dad’s on to 
him already. 

SUGAR (enters from kitchen door). 

MARTHA—Whar’s you father? 

SUGAR—Sitten out in de yard. 

MAR THA—He’s kinder cranky dis evening. 

SUGAR—He’s cranky every evening. 

MARTHA—Fred, Son, get dressed fer church. 

FRED—Yessem. 

Fred goes upstairs. 

MARTHA (looks at Sugar a minute, then speaks) 

Fred jist got a letter. 

SUGAR—From who? 

MARTHA—Howard Hill. 

SUGAR (gives a slight start) —Wot does he say? 

MARTHA—Fred said dat he wanted it kept fum 
yo’"—but ah reckon I'd better tell you. 

SUGAR—Wanted wot kept from me? 

MARTHA—tThe fac dat he wuz comin down 
hyer. 

SUGAR (greatly alarmed )—What? 

MARTHA—Yes. 

SUGAR—Wot’s he comin down hyer fo’. 

MARTHA—Ter see yo. 

SUGAR (stands as if in a daze). 

MARTHA—Ah frightened stiff. Yo father threat- 
ened ter kill him on sight, now wot are we 
gwine ter do? 

SUGAR (as if in a daze)—Wen is he comin? 

MARTHA—tTer day—or ter nite de letter said. 
(Calls.) Fred! 

SUGAR (quickly )—Doan call him. 

FRE D—What is it, Mom? 

SUGAR (in a whisper )—Doan call him. 

MARTHA (looking at Sugar)—Ne’mine gettin 
ready fer church. 

SUGAR—Wot shall I do? 

MARTHA—Fergive him, Sugar. I'm sho he'll 
make you a fine husband. 

SUGAR (almost to herself)—I wonder if he’ll ever 
forgive me? 

MARTHA—Fergive yo— yo ain't done nothin. 

SUGAR—Yes I have. 

MARTHA—Wot have yo done! 

SUGAR (her voice choking with emotion )—I— 
I 

FRED (coming down stairs, dressed for church)— 
Ready for church, Mom? 

MARTHA—Yes, an you had better come along, 
Sugar. 

(Fred goes to window and looks out.) 

MARTHA—Whars Ora? 

SUGAR (points to door left). 

MARTHA—Asleep ? 

SUGAR—Yessem. 

MARTHA—She'll sleep until we get back, come 
on. 

SUGAR—I'm afraid dey church bell might frighten 
her. When it rings she always wakes up. I’m 
goin ter stay hyer. 


FRED (to Martha)—Did yo tell her? 
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MARTHA—Yes—lI thought it would make her 
feel kinder glad, but she’s a giten scart. 

SUGAR—Din yo say dat Pop wuz goin ter kill 
Howard if he came down hyer? 

MARTHA—He'll be glad enuf ter see de man 
come back if he does de right thing. 

SUGAR—I’m goin ter stay hyer an meet him. 

FRED—Church time, Mom. 

MARTHA—Well, if yo won’t go ter church, I’m 
goin ter pray fer yo both. Yo and yo father’s 
goin ter let people’s tongues keep yo outer 
Heaven. (Starts for door.) 

FRED—Goes out kitchen door. 

SUGAR (quickly )—Mom. 

MARTHA (stopping)—Wot’s de matter? 

SUGAR—Let Fred go ter church alone. I wanter 
talk ter ye. 

MARTHA (yelling off to Fred)—Fred! 

FRED (voice off) —Mam? 

MARTHA—Go long ter church. 
presently. 

SUGAR (stands looking pitiously at Martha). 

MARTHA (coming back)—Talk fas. I doan 
wanna miss dat Sermon. 

SUGAR (goes over, puts her arms about Martha’s 
neck and starts crying). 

MARTHA (caressing her )—Wot is it, Sugar? 

SUGAR—Howard’s comin. 

MARTHA—I know dat. 


I'll be there 


SUGAR (now holding down her head )—-But there 
is something else ye don’t know. 

MARTHA (pointing towards room)—I know 
dat’s his chile in dere. 

SUGAR—No, Mom 

MARTHA—Wot? 

SUGAR—Dat ain’t his chile. 

MARTHA—Yo still sticks ter dat story wen we 
knows different ? 

SUGAR—Yo de oney one I can trust, Mom. I’ve 
got ter tell yo dis. 

MARTHA—Tell me de truf den, dat Howard 
Hill wuz de man. 

SUGAR—No. 

MARTHA—Ain’t it enuf ter bring disgrace down 
on your poor ole mother and father? 

SUGAR (goes over to chair, sits down and weeps). 

MARTHA (her heart softening )—Who’s de guilty 
one, Sugar? ‘Tell me (goes over to her). 1 
laked Howard, an I wuz willin ter stand fer 
dis, but fum no odder man livin. Tell me who 
de scamp wuz so I kin put him in jail. 


SUGAR (without looking up)—Lee Drayton. 
Pause. 
MARTHA (stands as if petrified ). 


SUGAR (sits, afraid to move). 
MARTHA—Wot’s dat yo said bout Lee Drayton? 


(Continued on page 201) 


Northboun’ 


By Lucy Arter WILLIAMS 


Awarded One-half of First and Second Prizes—Poetry Section 


O’ de wurl’ ain’t flat, 
An’ de wurl’ ain’t roun’, 
H’its one long strip 
Hangin’ up an’ down— 
Jes’ Souf an’ Norf; 

Jes’ Norf an’ Souf. 


Talkin’ *bout sailin’ ’roun’ de wurl’— 
Huh! I'd be so dizzy my head ‘ud twurl. 
If dis heah earf wuz jes’ a ball 

You no the people all ’ud fall. 


O’ de wurl’ ain’t flat, 
An’ de wurl’ ain’t roun’, 
H’its one long strip 
Hangin’ up an’ down— 
Jes’ Souf an’ Norf; 

Jes’ Norf an’ Souf. 


Talkin’ ’bout the City whut Saint John saw— 
Chile you oughta go to Saginaw; 
A nigger’s chance is “finest kind,” 
An’ pretty gals ain’t hard to find. 


Huh! de wurl’ ain’t flat 
An’ de wurl’ ain’t roun’ 
Jes’ one long strip 
Hangin’ up an’ down. 
Since Norf is up, 

An’ Souf is down, 

An’ Hebben is up, 


I’m upward boun’. 
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The Kingdom of Art 


By JounN Macy 


(Remarks at the Opening of the OpportuNity Awards Meeting by the Chairman) 


Your chairman will detain you only a few min- 
utes, because the imps of influenza have their red- 
hot pincers on his larynx. So he will promptly pass 
the buck of oratory to other speakers vocally if not 
intellectually more competent. It is the duty and 
privilege of a chairman to rap the intellectual tun- 
ing-fork and set the pitch for the evening. Our note 
tonight will be one of joy, for we are gathered in 
the name of literature and the other arts. We have 
no artificial stimulant and we need none. The 
liquor we drink is the water of the Pierian spring, 
the fountain of everlasting youth, over which Mr. 
Volstead and Mr. Wheeler have no control. 

Our interest tonight is literature. Literature 
teaches us, if it teaches anything, to view all the 
facts of life, and to view them in their true rela- 
tions, in their proper proportions, with the right 
emphasis. Let our emphasis be right. We rejoice 
because good work has been done, not that good 
work has been done by Negroes. It is the beauty of 
the poem that counts, not the fact that it was written 
by a Negro. I don’t want to hear about Roland 
Hayes, the Negro tenor. The man whose singing 
charms and thrills us is Roland Hayes, the tenor. 
We must all be individual or we are nothing, but 
even the youngest poet among you with the egotism 
and ambition of authorship will learn to value the 
thing created rather than the person who creates. 

We who try to express ourselves belong to a great 
freemasonry which knows nothing of color, race, 
and creed, except the cult of beauty and wisdom. 
It is composed of men and women all over the 
world, whose language we cannot perhaps under- 
stand but whose spirit is akin to ours. It is the 
most democratic and the most aristocratic society in 
the world. Title to membership is ability to ex- 
press something beautiful or wise. And since we are 
not all gifted with the power to express, there is an 
associate order of lay brothers composed of those 
who love and appreciate the expression of others, 
who are held together by what Tolstoy found to be 
the essential of all art, the contagion that unites 
beholders and creators. 

Now in apparent, but not essential contradiction 
to that universality of art, there is this important 
consideration. We must write intensely of ourselves 
and our race. In looking over these manuscripts I 
was struck not only by their literary excellence, but 
by their frankness, their honesty, their sincerity. 
The writers took themselves for granted as Negroes, 
stood up on their own hind legs and said what they 
had to say and let it go at that. No affectation, 
no striving after artificial effect. The prevailing at- 
titude was neither apologetic nor hostile but simply 
self-respecting. All artists in the world must ex- 
press intensely their race, nation, time, family, per- 
sonality. This is true of all people who try to be 


artists. My learned friend, Dr. Stuart Sherman, 
and I may imagine ourselves, if the fancy please us, 
a couple of cute little cherubim sitting on the edge 
of the moon. We are in fact New England or 
Middle Western Yankees, and we are fore-doomed 
to the end of, our days to write as Yankees. We 
cannot write like Russian novelists or French poets. 
If we try, we shall make a sorry fizzle of it, an even 
worse fizzle than we sometimes make trying to write 
as well as we can as Yankees. Every man to his 
own racial and individual nature and belief and 
mother tongue. I find myself at variance with two 
lines in a poem by Countee Cullen, in that per- 
plexed challenge to God. ‘The concluding lines 
seem to me the only false note in all Mr. Cullen’s 
beautiful work: 


Yet do I marvel at this curious thing, 
To make a poet black and bid him sing. 


Well, why not? What is curious about it? We do 
not write verses with our skin or sing with our hair. 
Art belongs to everybody who can make it and en- 
joy it. 

At every gathering of people assembled in the 
name of literature there is one noble anecdote which 
ought to be told. In 1870 the German armies were 
hammering at the walls of Paris. The great French 
scholar, Gaston Paris, went serenely on with his lec- 
tures at the College de France. Some of his pupils 
were boys who had been wounded and being no 
longer useful as soldiers were permitted to be stu- 
dents. Gaston Paris had a great respect for the 
German philologists, and then, as in the war 
through which we have recently come, German 
scholarship was discredited because it was German. 
Gaston Paris made a confession of faith which runs 
something like this: 


“TI profess absolutely that common studies 
pursued with a common purpose make a com- 
munity of interest above all consideration of 
race, nation, yes, even religion and morality. 
These studies form, above restricted, diverse 
and hostile nationalities, a great country which 
no war can defile, no conqueror threaten, 
where souls find the refuge and unity afforded 
in the old religious times by the Civitas Dei of 
St. Augustine, the City of God.” 


So, sisters and brothers, though our bodies may 
be condemned to the earthly perdition of living in 
Mississippi or New Jersey, our souls and intelli- 
gences can live in the city of God, where the muses 
dwell, and where there are angles of light and song, 
where God’s favorite children have wings. From 
the wings of the angles a few small but genuine 
feathers have descended upon this country. 
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The Awards Dinner 


HE Awards Dinner of Oprortrunity’s Second 

Contest was held at the Fifth Avenue Restau- 
rant on May Ist. There were four hundred persons 
present, among whom were: Stuart Sherman, Fan 
nie Hurst, Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, Clement 
Wood, John Macy, Nathaniel Dett, Gloria God- 
dard, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, Jessie 
Fauset, Emmett Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Walter F. 
White, Fania Marinoff, Jean Toomer, Prof. Leon 
Whipple, Mary White Ovington, Dr. and Mrs. 
Arthur B. Spingarn, Mrs. Joel Spingarn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gorham B. Munson, Frederick Allen, Carl 
Van Vechten, Harry Bloch, Albert Boni, Walter 
Drey, L. Hollingsworth Wood and Dr. Alain 
Locke, and many other white and Negro persons 
interested in letters and in the younger Negro 
writers whom, to mention, would require more 
space than we have. They included visitors from 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
even as far west as Columbus, Ohio. 

The meeting was formally opened by Charles S. 
Johnson, Editor of Opportunity, and after brief 
remarks on the general character of the entries, 
their volume, the spirit of the aspiring contestants 
and their well wishes, turned the meeting over to 
the presiding officer selected for the occasion, Mr. 
John Macy, author of The Spirit of American 
Literature and of the more recent volume, The 
Story of the World's Literature. His address, be 


cause of its great beauty and sincerity, is carried 
in full in this issue. 

There were eight sections of the contest com- 
prising the Casper Holstein Awards, each section 
announcing the awards through its chairman. Dr. 
Blanche Colton Williams, author of several books 
on the short story, head of the English Depart- 
ment at Hunter College and a professor of the 
short story at Columbia University, spoke for short 
stories. Clement Wood, poet and poetry critic, 
commented on trends in literature in general and 
on poetry. Paul Robeson spoke for the plays, 
Nathaniel Dett for the music, Eugene Kinckle Jones 
for the personal experience sketches and Henry 
Goddard Leach for essays. There was a new sec- 
tion this year for prizes for constructive journalism, 
sponsored by the Empire State Federation of Col- 
ored Women’s Clubs. Mr. L. Hollingsworth Wood 
announced the awards for editorials, and Mr. 
Emmett Scott spoke for feature stories. 

The Bordentown Chorus of twenty voices sang 
about eight Negro spirituals. This group has been 
trained under the direction of Frederick Work, an 
outstanding collector of Negro folk songs, and had 
come eighty miles to appear on the program. Their 
music served well to enliven the evening and to 
join, pleasantly, the maturer contributions of Negro 
music to the beginnings of a new contribution in 
letters. 


Lines to Certain of One’s Elders 


By Counrre CULLEN 


Awarded Fourth Prize 


Poetry Section 


You, too listless to examine 


If in pestilence or famine 


Death lurk least, a hungry gamin 


Gnawing on you like a beaver 


On a root, while you trifle 


Time away nodding in the sun, 
Careless how the shadows craw! 
Surely up your crumbling wall, 
Heedless of the Thief’s footfall, 
Death’s whose nimble fingers rifle 
Your heart beats one by weary one 
You go dawdling, I go flying. 
Here’s a thought flung out to plagve you: 
Mine the pleasure if I'd liever 
Burn completely with the fever 
Than go ambling with the ague. 
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The Schomburg Library Opened to Students 


HE New York Public Li- 

brary receives the Schom- 
burg collection of several 
thousand books, many of 
which are rare and out of 
print, together with valuable 
prints, autographs and manu- 
scripts on the Negro, as the 
result of the purchase by 
Carnegie Foundation of New 
York City of this matchless 
collection from Mr. Schom- 
burg. The sum of $10,000 
was sought and obtained from 
the Foundation for this pur- 
pose by the National Urban 
League, the same organization 
that suggested the conditions 
by which the collection might 
be kept intact, and grow- 
ing. 

Mr. Schomburg’s desire to 
have this collection avail- 
able in a strategic center for 
students of Negro life, and 
his wish to stimulate the as- 
pirations of young Negro 
literary talent were largely re- 
sponsible for the good for- 
tune which has come to the 


Library and to these stu- 
dents. The following is a 
part of the resolution 
reage by the trustees of the Library in accepting 
the gift. 


“Resolved, That the collection so purchased shall be 
known as THe ArtHuR A. SCHOMBURG COLLECTION OF 
Necro LITERATURE AND ArT; that it shall be kept as a 
separate reference collection, to which additions may 
be made from time to time; that the collection shall be 
deposited in such library of the New York Public Li- 
brary system as shall seem advisable for the purpose 
of making the collection of the greatest use to the in- 
terested public; and that this collection shall form a 
part of the Reference Library belonging to the New 
York Public Library, and pending further directions as 
to its deposit shall remain for the time being in the build- 
ing of the 135th Street Branch, and be it further 


“Resolved, That this Board of Trustees, desiring the 
advice and continued interest of Mr. Schomburg and 
of others who have been endeavoring to make this col- 
lection available for public use, hereby requests the fol- 
lowing persons to serve on and to constitute an Advisory 
Committee of the ArtHuR A. ScHOMBURG COLLECTION, 
vacancies occurring at any time in such committee to 
be filled by the Board of Trustees upon the nomination 
of the surviving members of the committee: 


Mr. L. Woop. 
Mr. ArtHuR A. SCHOMBURG. 
Mr. Henry G. LEACH. 

Mrs. CHarves S. Brown, Jr. 
Mr. EuGENE KINCKLE JONES.” 


The membership of this advisory board is well 
known. Practically all of them have had an interest 
in Negro affairs extending over many years. Mr. 
Leach is Editor of the Forum and will bring to 
this collection the seasoned judgment of a man of 


ARTHUR A. SCHOMBURG 


letters. Mrs. Charles 
Brown, daughter of William 
J. Schieffelin, has, together 
with her interest in this valu- 
able Afro-Americana, very 
special training in Library 
methods, having been gradu- 
ated the  Library’s 
School. Mr. Wood has been 
from the beginning a dom- 
inant spirit behind the effort 
to preserve these documents 
for the greatest possible use, 
and Eugene Kinckle Jones 
may be depended upon to 
urge its continued growth. 
Mr. Schomburg’s membership 
on this board provides the 
opportunity for intelligent 
guidance which will be needed 
in making additions to the 
collection. Probably no other 
person in America knows as 
much as he does about Negro 
books—or what is in them. 

A part of this collection 
has been on exhibition at the 
42nd Street Library, where it 
attracted widespread interest, 
and another section of it in- 
cluding over 200 volumes on 
Slavery, is a loan to the 135th 
Street Branch of the Public 
Library. In the collection are, as a base, practically 
every important book written by or about the Negro 
in America and an astonishing revelation of books on 
the subject in French, German, Assyrian, Latin and 
Spanish. 

Among the important volumes which went over to 
the Library in 104 packing boxes are: Proceedings 
of the State Convention of Colored Citizens of the 
State of Illinois, 1856; Proceedings of the National 
Convention of Colored People and their Friends, held 
in Troy, New York, 1847; The Autobiography of 
Lunsford Lane, 1845; Etudes Sur  L’Histoire 
d’Haiti, by B. Ardoiun, Paris, 1853; Recueil de 
Chants et de Couplets a La Cloire de Leurs Ma- 
jestes et de la Famille Royale d’Hayti, by Comte 
de Rosiers, Sans Souci, 1816. 

There are over a hundred manuscript sermons of 
the renowned Alexander Crummell, fifty letters writ- 
ten by the first President of Liberia, manuscripts of 
Dunbar’s poems, military orders in the handwriting 
of Toussaint L’Overture, Benjamin Bannaker’s al- 
manacs, the Medical Works of Africanus Horton, a 
comprehensive record in posters, hand bills, and press 
clippings covering the career of Ira Aldridge, the 
great Negro tragedian who died over seventy years 
ago, Lafayette’s letter to the Negro slave-spy who 
secured important information during the Revolu- 
tion, complete first editions of Dunbar’s works. 

These books and prints will be in process of cata- 
loging for about three months before they will be 
accessible to the public and then they will be located 
at the 135th Street Library under the care of a special 
librarian, 
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LUCY ARIEL WILLIAMS WARING CUNEY 


LUCY ARIEL WILLIAMS (Awarded one-half of first 
and second prizes for poem Northboun’)—Has achieved 
an enviable reputation at both Talladega and Fisk for 
her versatility. She is quite well known as a modiste, 
poet and a very talented pianist. She has been heard over 
the radio from Nashville several times this year, each 
time giving pleasing performances. Her interest in poetry 
is innate, as her father is an excellent writer of prose 
and verse. 

WARING CUNEY—Whose pseudonym “Ford Kramer” 
was awarded one-half of first and second prizes for poem 
No Images—Born May 6, 1906, at Washington, D. C.; a 
graduate of Armstrong High School; at present a student 
at Lincoln University, Pa. 


MILES MARK FISHER—Awarded second prize for 
essay Modernism and the Negro Church. 


HALL JOHNSON—Awarded third prize for musical 
composition Way Up in Heaven. 


F. H. WILSON—Awarded first prize for play Sugar 
Cain—Born in New York, has spent 12 years in vaude- 
ville as organizer and baritone singer in “The Caro- 
lina Comedy Four”; as lead at the Bramhall Play- 
house in Butler Davenport’s “Justice”; created Joe in 
Eugene O’Neill’s “All God’s Chillun Got Wings”; sup- 
ported both Paul Robeson and Charles Gilpin in “The 
Emperor Jones”; played the name part in O’Neill’s “The 
Dreamy Kid,” and others. Has written sixteen one-act 
playlets and four three-act plays; has produced eleven 
of the playlets and one play. Was three years writing 
“Sugar Cain.” 


ARNA BONTEMPS (Awarded Alexander Pushkin 
poetry prize for Golgotha Is a Mountain)—As my name 


MILES MARK FISHER HALL JOHNSON 


F. H. WILSON ARNA BONTEMPS 


Our Prize Winners and fat 


indicates, I was born in Louisiana (Alexandria). That 
was in 1902, and in about three years my parents carried 
me to California, where I lived until September, 1924. 
Attended public and private grammar schools in Los 
Angeles and Glendale; high school at.San Fernando: 
college at University of California (Southern Branch), and 
Pacific Union College where I received the degree of B.A. 
in 1923 (with honors—-as they say of all students who pass 
without difficulty). For one season I earned my salt, ice 
cream, etc., singing with a male quartet, then came to 
New York where ever since I have taught in the small 
private school, Harlem Academy. I can think of noth- 
ing remarkable to point to—that is, nothing that would 
do to tell, still I think that I have had a most interest- 
ing and unusual life. 

ANITA SCOTT COLEMAN—Awarded second prize 
for personal experience sketch The Dark Horse—Place of 
birth, Guaymas, Mexico; attended school in Silver City; 
an ex-school teacher; am married; live on a_ ranch; 
engaged in raising children and chickens. 

WARREN A. McDONALD—Awarded third prize for 
play Blood—As yet I have not accomplished enough to 
furnish material for even a brief sketch. I am one of 
those people who do not have any good excuse or reason 
for scribbling—but who insist upon doing it. 

ARTHUR HUFF FAUSET (Awarded first prize for 
short story Symphonesque and first prize for essay Segre- 
gation) —A Philadelphian, but by accident born in Flem 
ington, N. J. This accident and my failure to make Phi 
Beta Kappa are my only two great regrets in life. 

Achievements—I feel that I have not achieved any- 
thing up to the present, and least of all in literature 
where I have always hoped to make my greatest con- 
tribution. ‘“Symphonesque” marked the first milestone in 
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EDMUND JENKINS 


\RTHUR HUFF FAUSET 


d Wat They Say of Themselves 


my literary march, for when I had written that I felt 
for the first time in my life that I had written some- 
thing that was truly stirring and from a literary stand- 
point approaching the beautiful. However, no one real- 
izes more keenly than I how infinitely superior must be 
the work of those artists who contribute the prize stories 
of a year or so from now. My heart goes out to the 
men and women who did not “come through” this year, 
and I wish simply to say that none should feel dis- 
couraged or give up hope of arriving ultimately; for 
my own meager successes have come only after most 
bitter experience with the terrible dragons of discour- 
agement, lack of faith, disappointment, and heartaches 
of every description. 


EDMUND JENKINS—Awarded first and second prizes 
for musical compositions African War Dance and 
Sonata in A Minor. 


DOROTHY WEST—Awarded one-half second prize 
for short story The Typewriter—As yet I have a simple 
biography. I was born in Boston—I can never remem- 
ber the name of the street—eighteen years ago and edu- 
cated in the public schools, for which, I must confess, 
I had no great fondness. To be conventional, my favorite 
author is Dostoevsky, my favorite pastime, the play. I 
am rather a reticent sort, but I am intensely interested in 
everything that goes on about me. I love to sit apart 
and read—as best I can—the souls of my neighbors. I 
do want here to thank the judges for their choice of “The 
Typewriter.” I haven’t written enough to call it my 
favorite story and, incidentally, it’s my first. But I do 
like it awfully, and I hope your readers will, too. Heavens 
knows, I am terribly encouraged. I would like to say this 
likeness is a poor one. But it isn’t. 


BRENDA MORYCK 


JOHN MATHEUS WILLIAM KELLY 


BRENDA MORYCK—Awarded second prize for essay 
A Man I Know—If Someone else were given this 
task, the resulting account might contain a few lines of 
interest, but since it is I who must write about myself, 
I can only say—and not through spurious modesty either, 
but lest I laud myself too much, that babies are my 
hobby, writing is my avocation, and teaching my voca- 
tion. I have been writing since I was six years old, 
and have a stack of infantile efforts at story-writing. 
Writing is a tradition in our family. The Reverend 
Charles Ray, my great grandfather, was quite a distin- 
guished man of letters. My grandfather was editor of 
a Boston paper from 1850-1860 and my mother writes. 
I love writing, and write most of the time just for fun, 
burdening my friends with unwieldy letters of from 16 
to 80 pages. I was educated at home, at St. Vincent’s 
Academy and Barringer High School of Newark, New 
Jersey, my native city and state, and Wellesly College. 
I am single—teach English in the Armstrong Technical 
High School of Washington, D. C. 


JOHN MATHEUS—Awarded first prize for personal 
experience sketch Sand, and second prize for play 
’Cruiter. 


WILLIAM KELLY—Editor of the Amsterdam News, 
awarded one-half of prize for editorial On the Road to 
Sing Sing. 


EUGENE GORDON—Awarded fourth prize for short 
story Roothound. 


JOSEPH S. COTTER—Awarded third prize for poem 
The Tragedy of Pete. 


EUGENE GORDON 


JOSEPH S. COTTER 
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League Campaign Moves Fast 


HE triple campaign of the National Urban 

League, the New York Urban League, and the 
Brooklyn Urban League which was announced in the 
last issue of Opportunity, has gotten under way 
with vigor and momentum. Headquarters at 8 East 
41st Street reported as we went to press for this issue 
that $140,000 is already in hand, with the intensive 
campaign only four days old. That leaves $210,000 
to raise in four weeks. The League’s record of suc- 
cess seems to be carrying on! 

It is rare for any organization that even remotely 
savors of social work to fill a New York hall. Yet, 
when the League held its big opening meeting at 
Town Hall on May 19th, every seat was filled and 
hundreds were standing. In a hall built to accommo- 
date 1,300, more than 2,300 people applauded the very 
representative program of the evening. ‘That pro- 
gram included: 


Harmonic Quartette Negro Spirituals 
By courtesy of J. RosAMOND JOHNSON 


Editor, Opportunity Magazine 

Real Estate Operator 

Charlotte Wallace Murray ................ Soprano 

Mire. Elise McDougald Educator 

Pastor Nazarene Congregational Church 


Lloyd Garrison .. Treasurer, National Urban League 
Readings from “Color” 
Eugene Kinckle Jones .............. Social Worker 
Executive Secretary, National Urban League 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, presiding 


Outside of the very generous act of Casper Hol 
stein in sending to this meeting a second $500 gift, 
perhaps the most heartening event of the evening was 
the fact that 450 individuals voluntarily signed and 
turned in cards assuring the League of their inter- 
est and support. If this record has ever been 
equalled at any meeting short of the Liberty Loan 
spasms of 1917, we have not heard of it. 

The Big Gifts Committee is now functioning, team 
captains are lining up their teams, and the entire 
strategy of the campaign is developing along planned 
lines. Team captains are: Rev. James B. Adams, 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Baldwin, Mrs. W. P. 
Earle, Jr., Frank H. Gilbert, Mrs. E. F. Horne, Miss 
Henrietta M. Jackson, Dr. Henry Neumann, Rev. 
H. Proctor, and Miss Laura Jean Rollock. 

The activity of the campaign is keen. On one 
evening, the General Committee chartered a bus and 
went on a personal, first-hand-investigation of Har 
lem. Newspaper reporters and photographers accom- 
panied the expedition, which brought astonishing new 
knowledge of their own city to all concerned. 

The Café Boulevard is scheduled to be the scene 
of a New York Urban League dinner a few days 
before this issue comes from the presses. 

Asked to state the outstanding fact of the cam 
paign, Director Frederick P. Hanley said: 

“The whole-hearted support of those who are 
working is evidence of their belief in the League. 
But we need more workers, many more! If every 
one who reads this would try his or her best to give 
even a few hours a week to the campaign, the desired 
sum would be as good as banked. We must have 


more workers!” 


Hatred 


By GweENDOLYN BENNETI 


warded Second Honorable Mention—Poetry Section 


I shall hate you 


Like a dart of singing steel 
Shot through still air 


At even-tide. 
Or solemnly 


As pines are sobre 


When they stand etched 


Against the sky. 


Hating you shall be a game 
Plaved with cool hands 


And slim fingers. 


Your heart will yearn 
For the lonely splendour 


Of the pine tree; 


While rekindled fires 


In my eyes 


Shall wound you like swift arrows. 
Memory will lay its hands 


My hatred. 


Upon your breast 
And you will understand 
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What Happened at Carteret 


By Witiiam M. AsHpy 


Rohert Ducrest, 27, of Carteret, N. J., was indictcd on April 30th, by the Mild'esex County 

Grand Jury for the murder of John Carroll, a white pugilist, also of Carteret. Carroll was 

stabbed to death on April 25th. Serious racial disturbances followed the murder of Carroll 

which resulted in practically all the Negro citizens being driven from the city and a Negro 
church being burned. 


OLLOWING the outbreak, the writer wrote 
F the Chief of Police of Carteret. Upon the 
invitation of the Chief of Police, he went to that city 
to try to get an intelligent understanding of the begin- 
nings and endings. Four facts jump out at one im- 
mediately he opens his mouth to any Carteret citizen. 

In the first place nearly all newspapers gave ex- 
ceedingly more fancy (which was deadly) than fact 
thout the deplorable episode. Second, the towns- 
people are almost unappeasingly angry because their 
city, the nation over, has gained a reputation for riot- 
ousness. Third, the Department of Police are sput- 
tering because they are charged with inefficiency 
ind unwillingness to preserve order and protect the 
lives of the Negroes. Fourth, the Negroes are pout- 
ing for they are alleged to be bad and law-breaking, 
when as a matter of fact, the Negro citizens have 
never before given trouble. But further than that, 
the Robert Ducrest, who killed John Carroll, is not 
even a Negro at all. He is a Mexican. Nor did he 
live with Negroes at the time of the killing; he rented 
of a Hungarian woman. 

\s to the causes leading up to the outbreak several 

re cited. First the Negro underselling his labor for 
that of the white worker and consequently the com- 
petition with unskilled white labor and the sudden 
ntroduction of Negroes in jobs formerly occupied by 
whites. But this seems a rather insufficient cause. 
Negroes have worked for the Armour Company and 
the U. S. Smelting Company for more than ten years. 
During the War the Warner Chemical and other 
industries used them. They therefore were not new 
to the community. As for the Negroes working 
cheaper, the following is what really happened: In 
1920 and 1921, during the industrial depression, all 
the plants cut down the rate for unskilled labor to 
thirty and thirty-five cents per hour. When the boom 
of 1922 and 1923 began, the Liebig Company found 
that it could not secure enough white men to do its 
unskilled labor at the price it could offer. Its super- 
intendent, Mr. F. L. Woods, appealed to the Carteret 
Industrial Association for advice, saying that he had 
thought of bringing in Negroes. The Association 
counselled against this; but Mr. Woods argued that 
his product must go out, and if the white men were 
not sufficient to meet his demand, he must seek others. 
The Negroes, therefore, were brought in, not at an 
underselling wage, but rather at the same price all 
other unskilled laborers were being paid at that time 
and they have received it ever since. 

Second, the Klan. Here again, facts cannot sup 
port the charge. The population is preponderatingly 
foreign, being mostly Italian and Slavish. The city 
government too, is not good Klan timber. The 
Mayor, Thomas J. Mulvhill is Irish, and the Chief 
of Police Harrington has as genuine an Irish face 
as could be seen on any street in Dublin this minute. 
The religious belief of all these groups is Catholic, 
and the Catholic Church and the Klan have not yet 


become bedfellows. It is, therefore, high unlikely 
that the Klan was strong enough in Carteret to foment 
any trouble. 

Third, Politics. There are probably from 300 to 
400 Negroes living year-round in the town, aside from 
the additionai workers brought in occasionally. <A 
bare 150 are registered for elections. It is difficult 
to see how they would seriously affect the candidacy 
of any aspirant in a town with 14,000 persons. How- 
ever, I am told that many others are imported for 
the elections. 

Fourth, the Chief of Police suggests that it was 
caused by the Negroes living in the same house with 
or beside the whites. This seems awfully weak for 
a cause. In such mixed living, it is among the Italians, 
Polish, or Hungarians. They too own the houses. 
It is hard to believe they would rent their apartments 
out in order to cause rancor and hate. 

The real cause of the trouble is not unlike that 
which might be born among any group under a similar 
circumstance. It is purely personal, and at the bot- 
tom of it lie rum and gambling, which the town winks 
at. And while it is claimed that liquor can be bought 
at almost every other house in any block, sometimes 
called ‘a family affair,’ it does not appear that the 
Negroes are allowed to make much money from 
“Bootlegging”. 

The following seems the most reasonable cause of 
the beginning of the outbreak: At a certain place 
there had been gambling that night, in which three 
Negroes—Ducrest, known as “Smooth Kid”; Leon 
Lusch, known as “Eats”; and George Calloway, 
known as “High Pocket”—were engaged. Calloway 
had become intoxicated after his winnings. Ducrest 
and Lusch decided to leave the game before becoming 
“cleaned” by Calloway. They left the game and went 
in hiding from Calloway who pursued them. They 
stood by a fence near a restaurant known as “Cheap 
John’s”; and stepped out of their hiding as Carroll, 
Johnson, and Donnelly approached. The hold-up 
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report is also false; no such idea had entered their 
heads. They had no knowledge of who Carroll and 
his colleagues were. It was known that Carroll was 
drunk, and that he had been drinking steadily since 
Wednesday, his colleagues were also influenced. Nor 
was Lusch who was Ducrest’s companion quite clear- 
headed. The inebriated Lusch brushed against the 
inebriated Carroll; Carroll burst forth: “You 
nigger” and struck Lusch in the mouth—his mouth 
was still bleeding when brought to Police Head- 
quarters—-a fight ensued, and out of it came the sad 
unpardonable fatality. 

Now the reprisals which took form in the stoning 
and burning of the Church were deliberately planned. 
As early as 11 o'clock Sunday morning a well-known 
Negro of the town had been hailed and asked “What 
the h he was doing on the main street,” and was 
told he’d be “gotten that night.” The Police Depart- 
ment knew something was in the air, for at 3 o'clock 
a policeman went through the Negro section warning 
them to stay off the streets, at the same time, frisking 
them for weapons which were confiscated when found. 
At 9 o'clock that night, the street on which the church 
fronted was lined with automobiles. This was un- 
usual, yet no one seemed to think seriously of it. At 
a few minutes after 9, a fusillade of shots, stones, 
and bottles stormed the church—this reigned for about 
three minutes—an interval of quiet, then it began 
again. The second storm was shorter. When this 
quieted, a police sergeant rushed into the church. 
His first act after putting on the lights was to ask 
if the Negroes had any weapons. Fully 500 people 
were in the mob that did the storming. Vengeance 
unabated and still a-hungering, they sacked and 
burned the house of worship about 1 o'clock. The 


Chief of Police thinks that only two or three per- 
sons set the fire. But vengeance does not cool so 
quickly or easily. A riotous mob of 500 would hardly 
dwindle to three or four from 9 o'clock until | 
o'clock. It is possible to grant that the Department 
of Police acted efficiently after the storming and the 
burning. Still what remains yet to be explained is 
why not one of the 500 stoning the church, or the two 
or three burning it has been apprehended. 

There is little reason to believe that any other 
violence will follow. Although one of the town’s 
newspapers is printing inuendos which are somewhat 
disturbing, it seems to be the general feeling that the 
town has had its share of notorious publicity. The 
Police Department too is keeping close watch. 

Upon the industries in the town rest the burden 
of continued good feeling more than any other agency. 
Their vicious system of discharging a Negro, perhaps 
a lawless fellow, and holding up his pay sometimes 
four or five days, while he hangs about the community 
in idleness, lends itself easily to viciousness. A few 
hundred dollars contributed by each industry annually 
for supervised recreational and welfare purposes 
among Negroes would be invaluable in checking un- 
lawful tendencies. 

The Negroes themselves must be more vigorous than 
ever in demonstrating to the community that they 
want to be peaceful. : 

The town in order to prove to its own citizens and 
to the country, that it has a sense of responsibility 
and fairness, must seek out and punish all who were 
at the bottom of the storming of the church, the burn- 
ing of the church, and the flogging of innocent Ne- 
groes on the street, forty-eight hours after Carroll 


had been killed. 


Senator Willis (Ohio) and the Virgin Islands 


By Casper 


T is a rather common thing for a white politician 
to be the friend of the Negroes in words, especial- 
ly when those Negroes are in his own constituency. 
But Senator Frank B. Willis of Ohio has had his 
friendship put to a severe test of sincerity and has 
come out true blue. During the present session of 
Congress Senator Willis as Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions 
has taken up the cudgels for a people of whom the 
greater majority are Negroes more than fifteen hun- 
dred miles away from his home state. On the pure 
ground of justice, the people of the Virgin Islands 
have had their cause championed by the senior Senator 
from Ohio all through the present session of Congress. 
He has shown himself unmistakably their friend in 
urging his fellow senators to grant to those islands 
the blessings of civil liberty and to bring them from 
under the heavy hand of the Navy whose officers 
have been running things there on the basis of their 
racial superiority dogmas. The representatives of 
the Virgin Islanders receive the most courteous and 
cordial cooperation from Senator Willis in making 
clear the unfortunate pass to which their people have 
been reduced by nine years of Naval rule. It has 
been a great fight for justice to the weak and 
oppressed and in this fight the senior Senator from 
Ohio has shone in the forefront of the battle. 
Like another Theodore Roosevelt, he has dared 


to champion the cause of a downtrodden people and 
has stuck manfully by his guns all the way through. 
His generous heart and chivalrous bearing in this 
conflict has won to him not only Virgin Islanders but 
thousands of American Negroes. And if it were in 
our power to make him some suitable acknowledg- 
ment in return we should gladly do so. But we trust 
that the Negro people in his own constituency will 
bear in mind his service to their fellow Negroes 
under the same flag in the islands of the Caribbean 
when he comes before them for reelection this Fall. 
By so doing they can make clear to the rest of the 
American nation that we are not unmindful of good 
will and friendly favors when they have been lavished 
on members of our race. The bonds of national citi- 
zenship still bind the black people and the white under 
the one common title of American. The history of 
this land with its ideal of liberty under the law is 
the equal heritage of both sides of the family tree. 
In the cause of justice and freedom from oppression 
the black man needs the white man’s helping hand, 
the white man needs black men’s good will and co- 
operation. It is such men as Senator Willis who 
help to keep alive the great American tradition of 
inter-racial good will and reciprocal kindliness. And 
so long as the Negro American values his friendships 
so long will the good work done by this Ohio Senator 
follow him with their fruitage of good works. 


as 
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Pot-Pourri 


HERE is no organization of public service for 

which we more gladly bespeak the support of our 
readers than the National Urban League, organ- 
ized to study and improve the position of the Negro. 
New Yorkers have a peculiar interest in this work. 
Here is one of the great Negro populations of the 
country. It is growing in numbers, wealth and, neces- 
sarily, in the problems and difficulties that it raises. 
There is nowhere greater need of interracial study 
and mutual understanding. 

The Northern migration of the Negro has solved 
nothing. As the recent riots in New Jersey demon- 
strated, it has raised new and acute frictions, chiefly 
the result of industrial competition and involving the 
basic problems of standards of living. Not color, but 
competition, of a new and unexpected sort, is the 
issue. It would be folly to underestimate the difficul- 
ties surrounding the lot of the Northern Negro or 
to pretend that by some legerdemain of latitude the 
old problems had been solved. 

The work of the Urban League is a fresh and 
stimulating approach to these old questions. It is 
concerned with the entire civilization of the Negro, 
his poetry, his music, his art, his theatre, equally with 
his industry. Its monthly magazine, OpporTunirty, 
is one of the most interesting publications in the 
country. Its social-service work includes surveys of 
Negro populations, studies of Negro workers in rela- 
tion to labor unions and efforts to wipe out pro- 
hibitory legislation and traditional sentiment against 
Negro membership in labor organizations. 

The Urban League has shown a refreshing sense 
of reality in its labors. Broadly speaking, it looks 
to the development of the Negro as a Negro, proud 
of his race and striving for achievements born of his 
own genius. The present effort is to raise $375,000 
for the leagues of New York and Brooklyn and for 
this city’s quota of the National Urban League’s 
budget. ‘The headquarters of the campaign are at 
8 East Forty-first Street. A contribution to this fund 
will count surely and vitally for the welfare of 
Americaa—New York Herald-Tribune, May 13, 1926. 

* * 

I wish you could have been here Saturday night 
for the awards dinner of Opportunity, the journal 
of Negro life. It was the most enthusiastic literary 
group I have seen in New York. It looked dis- 
tinctly “younger generation”—especially, of course, 
the Bordentown High School chorus, which between 
awards sang spirituals celestially well. 

There were a few friendly palefaces visible: John 
Macy, a kindly, white-headed eagle, presiding jointly 


with Charles Johnson, editor of Opportunity; 
Blanche Colton Williams; the beaming blue eyes and 
white head of Carl Van Vechten, and Clement Wood 
demonstrating that he could sing “All God's Chillun” 
as well as Paul Robeson. 

But Paul Robeson himself, in his rumbling bass, 
announced the prizes for playwriting; Nathaniel Dett 
played one of the winning musical compositions; and 
Alain Locke was there, and James Weldon Johnson; 
and to judge from the fine, courteous excitement, the 
big “audience” was mainly composed of young con- 
testants and their friends. There were over 1,200 
entries from “all over God’s hebbun”—Brooklyn, 
New Mexico, Boston, Virginia, Paris—and it did 
one’s heart good to hear the bursts of applause when 
any name was mentioned which was recognized as 
having added distinction to the movement—such as 
Langston Hughes and Contee Cullen; and then there 
was a Matheus from Virginia whose name repeatedly 
came up for prizes or honorable mentions.—From 
“New Letters to a Lady in the Country.” Books— 
New York Herald-Tribune, May 9, 1926. 

* * * 


We helped recently judge the poetry in one of the 
contests held by Opportunity, the journal of Negro 
life. . . . First and second prizes were divided 
between two poems we liked, “No Images,” by Ford 
Kramer of Lincoln, Pa., and “Northboun’” by L. 
Ariel Williams of Nashville. But “Hatred” by 
Gwendolyn Bennett of Paris, France, did not appeal 
as strongly to the other judges as it did to us, and 
in “The Frost Has Painted Calvary on.the Windows 
of the Churches” by John Matheus of Institute, West 
Virginia, we felt a wild flash of genius that did not 
seem to strike the apprehension of our colleagues. 
. . . Yet so it goes—when did doctors ever agree? 
. . . Anyway, in the other contests, John Matheus 
took second prize for a play and first for a personal 
experience sketch. A pretty good record! And the 
Alexander Pushkin Poetry Prize went to the poem 
we picked, “Golgotha Is a Mountain,” by Arna Bon- 
tempts of New York City. . . . There was some 
quite surprising stuff in this Negro poetry competition. 
We have been judge at several different contests but 
never before, it seems to us, have we had such an 
interesting aggregation of manuscripts to pass upon. 
. . . And there were 1,276 entries of manuscripts 
in the eight different contest divisions! The race 
should be proud. . . . Opportunity, by the way, 
is an excellently edited magazine. . . .—From 
“The Phoenix Nest.’ The Saturday Review of 
Literature, May 22, 1926. 


A CORRECTION 


Due to a similarity in pen names the sixth honorable mention in the poetry section 

went to Lethe by Georgia Douglas Johnson (instead of John Matheus) and the 

twelfth honorable mention to Song of Many Loves by Mary A. Neuman (instead 
of Georgia Douglas Johnson). 


‘ 
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Correspondence 


“We were sorry to miss the OpportuNity Dinner. 
Mr. Van Doren was out of town and I had not yet 
been allowed out by the doctors. I hear it was a 


great success. Mr. Sherman found himself quite 

thrilled by all the enthusiasm and the work being 
” 

done. VAN Doren. 


“Thanks for the tabulated results of the Poetry 
Section in OpporTUNITY’s contest; it makes an inter- 
esting study. Of course, it pleases me very much 
that No Images won the first place; it’s a gem, 
and as I wrote you the most perfect expression in the 
group. 

“T shall want of course to include a number of these 
poems in the Anthology. These titles I’m par- 
ticularly anxious to have: No Images, Northboun’, 
Tragedy of Pete, Lines to Elders, Magula, Scorn- 
ful Lady, Confession, Fulfillment and Calla Bella. 
You didn’t tell me who won the Alexander Pushkin 
Prize; if it is Golgotha is a Mountain, | should want 
that also.” WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. 


“The May, 1926, number of Opportunity pleases 
me immensely. ‘That may sound egotistic because 
my associates and I| have articles in it; no doubt that 
has something to do with my feelings. But discount 


ing the purely personal part, I can see in the journal 
abounding evidence of the high intellectual and 
esthetic status of the Negro. Moreover, I| see it 
presented and arranged in a way that is sure to vet 
the commendation of discriminating readers of both 
races as a milestone a long way ahead of the last one 
on the road to the high conception of intelligence and 
culture that is the goal of all fine living.” 
Apert C. Barnes. 


“Indeed I should be very happy to come to the 
Awards Dinner but I am afraid that it is going to be 
impossible. I shall not be east of the Mississippi 
until some time in October or November. But please 
give all of them my very warmest greetings.” 

SincLaAiR Lewis. 


“T am greatly impressed with the strides that the 
creative artists of your race are making, and I fore 
see a tremendous future along that line. I -wish you 
the best success, and shall be glad to render what 
service I can in the cause. American literature and 
art will be much the richer when the vast potentiali 
ties of the Negko race are developed and given scope.” 

DorotHy SCARBOROUGH. 


Fulfillment 


By HELENE JOHNSON 


Iwarded First Honorable Mention—Poctry Section 


To climb a hill that hungers for the sky, 

‘To dig my hands wrist deep in pregnant earth, 
To watch a young bird, veering, learn to fly, 

To give a still, stark poem shining birth. 


To hear the rain drool, dimpling, down the drain 
And splash with a wet giggle in the street, 

To ramble in the twilight after supper, 
And to count the pretty faces that you meet. 


To ride to town on trolleys, crowded, teaming 
With joy and hurry and laughter and push and 


sweat— 


Squeezed next a patent-leathered Negro dreaming 
Of a wrinkled river and a minnow net. 


‘To buy a paper from a breathless boy, 

And read of kings and queens in foreign lands, 
Hyperbole of romance and adventure, 

All for a penny the color of my hand. 


To lean against a strong tree’s bosom, sentient 
And hushed before the silent prayer it breathes, 

To melt the still snow with my seething body 
And kiss the warm earth tremulous underneath. 


Ah, life, to let your stabbing beauty pierce me 
And wound me like we did the studded Christ, 

To grapple with you, loving you too fiercely, 
And to die bleeding—consummate with Life. 
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Our Book Shel 


Back of Dayton 


Out ef the hills of Tennessee has come a book that puts 
the South in the forefront of contemporary American 
literature. It has not been extracted by some passing 
writer in search of local color but is the offering of a 
natural born story-teller who grew to manhood among 
those hills and the men and women who people them 
— a social fabric of extraordinary texture. It is cer- 
tain to be received generally as good entertainment and 
sole as a thought provoking commentary on Amer- 
ican life in the raw and unwashed as to both body and 
mind. But the stench is relieved by gusts of humor and 
a sunny honesty in the narration, 

When “Birthright” was published some four years ago 
as his first novel, T. S. Stribling stimulated more irrita- 
tion than royalties. That, it will be remembered, was 
the story of a Negro who returned from Harvard to start 
a school for his people in his home town which is pre- 

umably the Brontown of the latest book. But some of 
es most irritated came to know Stribling, the man, and 
became his sincerest well-wishers; for the man is essen- 
tially a story-teller with the wide curiosity and broad 
tolerance of the thoroughbred. Then followed two stories 
out of South America—‘*Fombombo” and “Red Sand”—of 
progressive merit. Now the return, in “Teeftallow’* to 
the home locale; this time with a white “hill-billy” and 
men and women of his kind as the figures. 

There is in New York a gentleman of Southern ex- 
traction who gives with notable generosity both time and 
money to the cause of Negro education, and it is said 
that his interest in this field is animated by the feeling 
that the advancement of the black man is essential to 
getting at and lifting up the mountain whites who pre- 
serve the original Anglo-Saxon strain of the colonial set- 
tlers. In other words, he is concerned fundamentally 
with the release of this stock as an active force in modern 
American life. To read “Teeftallow” inspires hearty ap- 
proval of any intelligent efforts, however indirect, to effect 
such a release; but the life of the Tennessee hill folk, 
as drawn by Mr. Stribling, seems but little affected by 
their black neighbors. Indeed, “Teeftallow” is in sharp 
contrast with such a story as Shands’ “White and Black” 
which develops the interplay of the races on a Texas 
plantation. 

Mr. Stribling’s latest book is inscribed to “The Hill 
People—The Last Theocracy,” and much of the story has 
to do with a religious stratum on top of which even the 
fundamentalism as we know it in the Dayton trial has 
been erected. ‘The revival meeting culminating in the 
lynching of a white man, the beating of another white 
man, the escape of a white girl from similar treatment 
—all these follow each other in an inevitable chronology. 
Here is none of the story-book chivalry of the South; 
there isn’t a single colonel mentioned and even the judge 
is an ancestral figure. It is a pinching, brutal life in 
surroundings of great natural beauty. But there is little 
in the telling of it to create an objective complacency in 
the reader, for it is too often reminiscent of our experi- 
ences despite our decking them out with greater sophistica- 
tion, 
It would be unfair to both the story-teller and _ his 
audience to consider “Teeftallow” solely for its sociology, 
for it is primarily a novel and not a polemic. Indeed, 
it is this distinction that makes the book so notable. We 
breathe the smells and fan the heat, we quicken with 
the action of the drama, we almost lose ourselves in 
the fortuous doctrinal discussions and we all but slap 
our thighs with the “hill-billies” at the financial and legal 
coups of Railroad Jones. In fact, we get a run for our 
money through four hundred pages and we close the 
book to stride on with Abner Teeftallow toward a new 
dawning. 

H. BALpwIN 


S. Stribling; Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00 


* “Teeftallow” by T 


The Dream of the Old World 


Virgin Spain—WaALpvo Frank. Boni and Liveright. $3.00. 

The dream of the old world in Europe was a New 
World. Christopher Columbus charted his course from 
the Scriptures and wrote a mystical book, Prophecias, 
which has been lost. Yet America may be called “the 
grave of Europe” and the one hope is that in this grave 
there may be a seed of a truly New World. That 
seed, in Mr. Waldo Frank’s estimation, comes from Spain; 
more precisely, it is the “naturalistic mysticism” of the 
Spanish tradition that stretches from~Gabirol to Jimenez 
with Cervantes and El Greco existing as peaks of it. 

Like every other book that Mr. Frank writes, Virgin 
Spain is a book for the America that is streggling to 
be born, the America that shall be luminous and _ re- 
sponsible among the nations of the earth. We, too, are 
involved in the general dissolution of the Western World: 
we are the heirs to the broken Mediaval House in which 

Thomas Aquinas and Dante lived; and we must work 
to create a new fundamental synthesis of life. 

The first step in our work must therefore be a stock- 
taking of Western culture. Where precisely are we at 
and where are we going? The next would be to for- 
mulate an aim, a goal, for our efforts: let us call such 
a goal a renaissance. And the next (and most prac- 
tical) procedure would be the search for and discovery 
of a method, a means, that would be adequate to ac- 
complish our end. One of the virtues of Virgin Spain 
is that it stimulates thought in these positive and fruit- 
ful directions, although it cannot be said that Mr. Frank 
makes a clear statement about method. 

For this major reason, as well as for Mr. Frank’s treat- 
ment of Negro life in his novel, Holiday (1923), and 
in his forthcoming play, Malva, and his early discovery 
of the gifted poetry and prose of Jean Tomer, his 
latest book should be of special interest to the readers 
of Opportunity. With the exception of Jean Tomer, 
whose more mature writing is still unpublished, I know 
no contemporary author who so stirs our sense of possi- 
bilities as Mr. Frank does. It cannot be stressed too 
heavily that all of us need to cultivate our sense of 
limitations and our sense of possibilities, and to dis- 
cover a means of reducing the former by actualizing 
the latter. This, you see, is a repetition of what I 
said before when I spoke of a stocktaking, a renais- 
sance, and a procedure for attaining it. 

Virgin Spain has, of course, many additional elements 
of interest for those who are concerned with the crea~ 
tion of new art-forms in literature. Most conspicuously, 
it reveals what an artist can make of history; it is the 
first well realized historical symphony within my knowl- 
edge. In it history becomes the plastic colorful gyrant 
dramatic substance that it really is, and usually it is 
not so presented. It is the book of a lover of Spain 
whose love has not permitted him to rest until he has, 
known intimately and completely his beloved, virgin 
Spain. Goruam B. Munson. 


Sorrow in Sunlight—RoNALD FirBANnk. 

“Silver beanstalks, silver beanstalks, oh hé, oh hé,” 
down the long village street from door to door, the cry 
repeatedly came, until the vendor's voice was lost on the 
evening air And so the story runs with this “oh 
hé” quality in its lines, 

Sorrow in Sunlight is a simple tale that rolls itself joy- 
ously from the lips of Ronald Firbank with much the 
contagion of his better known and more heralded Pranc- 
ing Nigger. 1 say a simple tale—yes, as simple as is 
any cross-section of life. Mrs. Ahmadou Mouth with 
her husband whom she endearingly calls “Prancing Nig- 
ger” and three children goes from her old home Media- 
ville to Cuna-Cuna in order that the children may enter 
the university and at the same time enter society. Yes, 
it’s a very simple tale. 
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And yet there is so much of pathos in the two daugh- 
ters who are not “accepted” because they are Negroes 
and the son who becomes the prey of street women and 
adventurers. Blindly and with the joyous sadness that 
comes in sunlight they all go prancing to their several 
dooms. Miss. Miami Mouth, the elder daughter, leaves 
against her will one Bamboo, a lover, in Mediaville . 
Cuna-Cuna does not make her forget him. After several 
novel months in her new life news comes that Bamboo’s 
boat had been over-turned and that the sharks had de- 
voured him. Her mother trys to console her with the 
fact that “de shark is a rapid feeder, it all ober sooner 
dan wid de crocodile.” And then there is Edna Mouth 
who has “jess turned thirteen.” Sent as an envoy to 
Madame Ruiz who is the social arbiter of the town 
she is seduced by her son, Vittorio Ruiz whose vene- 
torial habits had been the source of his mother’s chagrin 
and despair since he was five years of age. Mrs. Mouth 
goes blindly through it all still cherishing “social” hopes 
for her daughters and something marvelous and new of 
their life in Cuna-Cuna. And through it all “Prancing 
Nigger’ sings hymns and leaves “all de follishment to 
de grace ob de Lord.” 

Ronald Firbank knows his subject and tells his tale ten- 
derly—almost caressingly. He laughs with us at his 
characters and their foolish antics and yet you feel that 
every once in so often his laughter is arrested to 
brush aside a tear. He charges his pages with color and 
laughter but here and there just a line or word grips 
at your throat and drops a film over the reader's eyes. 
He knows the delirious, shrill laughter of the Negro and 
he knows how to put it on paper. However, the defter 
portion of his mind is that which sifts the infinite sad- 
ness through the laughter. 

“Cuna, full of charming roses, full of violent shadows, 
full of music, full of love, Cuna . !” and the story 
ends with Miss Miama Mouth walking in the Pilgrims 
parade on Crucifix Day while Edna weeps on her lover’s 
shoulder because her sister will not look at her nor speak 

. quick as a flash the sunlight in Edna’s nature comes 
to the fore with “Dair’s a new dancer at de Apollo to- 
night. Suppose we go?” 

GWENDOLYN BENNETT, 
Paris, 1926. 


Poets of America, by Clement Wood. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1925. $3.00 


The truth seems at last in the way of being told about 
American literature. Macy, Calverton, Untermeyer, 
Mencken, Van Vechten, the Van Dorens, Clement Wood— 
they are making perceptible dents in the hide of that old 
dragon Tradition. Perhaps they will yet reach his heart. 
But since truth is a matter of emphasis, relation, propor- 
tion, and since the common mind is slow to get anything 
but easy generalizations, much yet remains to be done. 
The significant fact, however, is that already a tre- 
mendous amount has been done in changing the mind of 
college youth towards traditional estimates. For example, 
Page’s Chief American Poets stands absolutely no chance 
with Untermeyer’s Modern American Poets. One no 
longer hears any mention even of “the great New England 
group.” 

Out of the Nineteenth century only two—at the most 
four—American poets walk as more than ghosts in the 
Twentieth: the two, of course, are Poe and Whitman; the 
other two, in the distance, are Emerson and Lanier. The 
“Great Group” is not superabundantly represented. 
Echoes cannot go on forever. There are new voices, 
other themes. The Victorians, whether of Old England 
or New, cannot speak for the youth of the Twentieth 
Century. The one ultimate test of a classic is that is 
always modern, ageless. Our Longfellows, Lowells, 
Tennysons, Brownings, missed the note. They belong to 
a period. They do not appeal. Only poets now living, 
with the exception of a few who in their day upon earth 


were mostly neglected or scorned, read for us truly life 
as it is unfolding. 

Professor Brander Matthews a quarter of a century ago 
wrote an “American Literature” in which Fitz-Greene 
Halleck and Joseph Rodman Drake had the honor of a 
chapter—one of about eight constituting the book; Sidney 
Lanier was awarded just half a sentence. That was 
the academic—and provincial—valuation. ‘Today comes 
Clement Wood, a free lance in the field of letters, with 
“Poets of America”; Halleck and Drake are mentioned, 
no more; Sidney Lanier receives a chapter. Truth, | 
said, is a matter of proportion and emphasis. I also said 
that we seem to be on the road to it. 

More disregardful of tradition still, Mr. Wood gives 
Phillis Wheatley more space than Whittier and admits 
James Weldon Johnson, Claude McKay, Fenton Johnson, 
Albery Whitman, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Countee 
Cullen, Georgia Douglas Johnson, William Stanley 
Braithwaite, Leslie Pinckney Hill, and fifteen other 
Aframerican poets, to a place alongside their white con- 
temporaries as co-makers of American poetry. “Why 
not?” Of course. But why has it not been done all 
along? The Negro Spirituals, with their cry for freedom, 
and the Negro secular folk-rhymes, with their rollicking 
satire, receive as much space as all “the amiable versi- 
fiers,” whilom “the Great Group,” put together. Who 
before Mr. Wood considered them a part of “American 
poetry?” 

A no less significant fact in the present day treatment 
of American literature by the text book makers is their 
inclusion of selections from Negro writers. ‘Two note- 
worthy books of this class are Untermeyer’s Modern 
American Poetry, which includes poems from four 
Negroes, and Heydrick’s Americans All, which includes 
a story by Dunbar. These two books are widely used in 
high-school and college courses. Henceforth the Negro 
teacher in selecting the best anthologies of contemporary 
literature will find his own race represented. Will the 
writers of school texts of American history follow this 
example? They shall be obliged to, at no distant day. 

Mr. Wood’s treatment of the contribution of the Negro 
to American poetry is concluded with a note of prophecy: 

“The music-laden soul of the Negro has not yet found 
an adequate poet of wide gesture; but there is every 
reason for anticipating that he will come; and we will 
be the richer for this lilting addition to the three original 
English strains” (Celt, Saxon, Norman). 

This innovation with respect to the Negro poet is not 
the only rousing appeal that Poets of America will make 
to readers of OpporTuNiTy. Such chapters as those on 
Sandburg, Frost, Emily Dickenson, and especially the last 
two chapters, “Out of the Depths” and Poets to Come,” 
are written with such a sense of the real values of poetry 
and of the conditions for its production, that they are 
bound to make a deep impression on those who see too 
much social injustice and too little social freedom in 
America. Almost the author’s last words are: 

“The poet asks two little favors: a fit reception for 
himself, a living part in your scheme of society—and that 
you can easily give; and justice and joy to all men—and 
that you may find less of a trifle.” So it is: but it is the 
one thing worth giving your life to securing in the 
present day. 

Though this is a good stopping place I cannot close Mr. 
Wood’s book without putting a query to him, and to his 
readers not that I expect from either an answer. I have 
one of my own. My query is this: Why do so many poets 
peter out? Why does Lindsay make such a descent to 
drivel? Why does Masters give us so barren a book as 
“Starved Rock” after giving us the “Spoon River An- 
thology?” Where is the Carl Sandburg of “Smoke and 
Steel,” “Chicago,” and “Corn Huskers?” Why, why do 
so many poets peter out? I am dying to tell. 

Ropert T. KERLIN. 
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The Reverend HENRY H. PROCTOR 


ELIZABETH SATTERWHITE 


RUFUS TURNER 


Survey 


The Reverend Henry H. Proctor, who was unani- 
mously chosen Moderator of the New York Association 
of Congregational Churches at its semi-annual meeting 
at St. Mark’s Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
thinks his selection shows that religion is more vital 
than ever before. Says the Reverend Proctor, comment- 
ing upon his election: “Because of the youth movement, 
religion is not so formal today. ‘There is not so much 
Churchianity, but more Christianity. That is to say, 
the people now feel more for the life of Jesus as he 
preached and lived. Mr. Proctor is a Modernist, but 
prefers to be called a progressive. 

* 

Heralded as the “most modern office building owned 
and operated by Negroes in the world” the People’s 
Finance Corporation celebrated its opening in St. Louis 
recently. Well known and successful bankers and busi- 
ness men journeyed from all sections of the country to 
help in the four-day celebration. Said Mayor Victor 
J. Miller in his address at the opening: “The salva- 
tion of the Negro rests within the Negro himself. His 
progress along economic lines will be dependent entirely 
upon his own initiative, ability, and enterprise.” Much 
credit for this successful venture in the economic 
progress of the Negro is due George W. Buckner, vice- 
president and general manager, who has rather modestly 
commented: “I have worked hard but it would 
have been impossible to accomplish what we have with- 
out a board such as ours which has had confidence in 
me. 


Ashland Place Y. W. C. A., Brooklyn, N. Y., makes 
its second contribution within a year to the study of 
women in industry. Miss Floria Pinkney, a dressmaker, 
who received her training in group leadership through 
club activities at the Y. W. C. A., was chosen for the 
Brookwood scholarship. And from the same organiza- 
tion, Elizabeth Lee Satterwhite, also a dressmaker, will 
be one of the first five Negro girls to attend the Bryn 
Mawr Summer School for Women Workers in Industry. 

The Bryn Mawr Summer School was organized in 
1921 and is the first attempt on the part of a woman's 
college, co-operating with women in industry, to hold a 
resident school for working women. The purpose of 
the school is to offer young women in industry opportuni- 
ties to study liberal subjects and to train themselves in 
clear thinking, to stimulate an active and continued in- 
terest in the problems of our economic order, to develop 
a desire for study as a means of understanding and 
of enjoying life. 

* * * 

Rufus Turner is a radio operator in Washington, 
D. C. In addition to writing regularly for fourteen rep- 
resentative scientific journals of this country and Europe, 
he installed and operated the first Negro broadcasting 
station and constructed the world’s smallest radio set. 
Mr. Turner has successfully passed several government 
examinations prescribed by the radio bureau, as a re- 
sult of which he possesses a license certificate. He is a 
member of the American Radio Relay League and Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers. 
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Symphonesque 
(Continued from page 180) 


“Calvary, Calvary, 
‘Calvary, Calvary, 

As if by signal the torrent of song diminishes in 
volume and velocity; step by step, pitch by pitch, it 
diminishes. Nothing remains but a gentle soft 
crooning that seems like the pattering of raindrops 
on the leaves after a storm. 

The crooning stops abruptly. The soft voice 
of the big black preacher wafts its way soothingly 
over the congregation like an evening lullaby. 
“Come on chillun, da’s ’nough now . . . chillun 
. . +. Gawd done hyard yo’ all . . . Gawd 
sho’ hyard his white lambs dat time. Now we 
gwine ha’ prayer by Brother Simpson.” 

Brother Simpson stepped out from the throng. 
He threw his battered straw hat on the muddy 
bank and flung his long black arms toward the sun- 
lit heavens. He spoke slowly at first in low tones 
that were scarcely audible above the quiet murmur- 
ing that wrapped itself around the devout wor- 
shippers like a soft blanket. He prays: 

“Oh Lawd . . . dis is a prayer to you 

. . dis is a prayer to m’ father in heb’n, oh 


Lawdy Jesus ... yas ... yas ... 
Done turn mah face to de jasper walls so’s you kin 
see de heb’nly sunshine in mah eyes . . . Qh 


Lawdy Jesus . . . done renounce de flesh an’ 
de debil. . . .” 

His prayer grows warmer and warmer. He punc- 
tuates each fervent plea with a deep gasp resembling 
a suffocating man struggling for air. 

“Oh, Lawd, Lawdy, u-n-n, hab mercy on dis po’ 
creature of yours, u-n-n, hab mercy on dis thy 
humble servant, u-n-n oh Lawd, deliber us, u-n-n, 
f’m de debil’s wiles, u-n-n ah holy Lawd Jesus, 
u-n-n, watch fo’ us, u-n-n an’ pray, u-n-n, fo’s 
u-n-n, that we be not led, u-n-n, into de temptation 
ob de wilderness, u-n-n, and fall beneath de prickly 
feet of dat wicked debil, u-n-n.”’ 

The deacon exhorts... He cajoles and laments. 
He pants, sings, groans and croons. Great clouds 
of steam fall from his face. 

At first the congregation with heads bowed 
listen in a rhapsody of terror and exaltation. After 
a little while they too shout and scream as the 
deacon denounces the wickedness of the devil and 
depicts the horrors of hell. 

From time to time the preacher dips down into 
the muddy stream with his hands and brings up 
water to bathe the head of the sweltering deacon 
and his own as well. After each application he 
emits a shrill laugh whose fiendish notes resounds 
on the stifling atmosphere like the midnight cry of 
a panicky jungle cat. The prayer ended. 

The congregation breaks into spontaneous song. 
Bodies swayed to left and right. Body touched 


body. A corporate thrill passes through the entire 
congregation. 
Spontaneous song. 


“Oh Lord, thy will be done. 

Oh Lord, thy will be done. 

Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name, 

Thy kingdom come, 

Thy will be done, 

Oh Lord, thy will be done.” 


No one was more affected than Cudjo. The 
scofter could not help himself. Emotion overcame 
reason. He laughed and shouted. ‘ears streamed 
from his eyes. He pranced in the air, slapping his 
thighs with the palms of his hands, while his lithe 
body bent and swayed to the rhythm of the songs. 

He sang with tears ‘in his eyes and throat, as if 
his heart brimmed over with heavenly moisture. 
Like a drunken man he was reeling in an orgy of 
emotional rapture, drowning in a warm, rich, over- 
whelming flood of sensual experience. 

An ominous grin spread over his entire counte- 
nance. Again his eyes seemed covered with mist. 
He scarcely knew where or who he was. Uneasi- 
ness crept over the members of the congregation 
who stood by him. 

The preacher called for the candidates. Single 
file they marched through the passageway that led 
to the living water. 

The first was a tender child of fifteen years. She 
tugged and fought with the leaders as they led her 
to the stream. Under the scathing sun energies 
soon fagged and good humors vanished. The 
preacher was sorely tried. He calling out constant- 
ly to the congregation to restrain their zeal. Finally 
he looked in the direction of Cudjo and screamed: 
“If any yo’ niggahs cain’t behave yo’se’ves hyeh, yuh 
kin git out right now any you niggahs!” 

Water on a duck’s back. Cudjo clapped his 
hands and laughed the more. 

Religious frenzy gave strength to the young 
candidate. It took two deacons and the preacher 
to immerse her. One took her by the arms while 
the other two each grasped a struggling ankle. For 
a moment, the congregation looked on in_ tense 
silence. The silence became a dumb shudder. Even 
the struggling girl, suspended in midair, looked on 
in dumb wonder as Cudjo rushed down through 
the surprised throng, and leaping over the ropes 
made as if to snatch her from the arms of her pre- 
ceptors. The perspiration gleamed on his face. The 
muscles of his arms bulged as he tried to tear the 
girl from the grasp of the amazed preacher. 

“You black debil,” he shouted to the holy emis- 
sary, ““you’se a sinner an’ a hypocrite. Take yo’ 
orn’ny hands f’um off’n her. De voice ob Gawd 
speakin’ th’oo de clouds f’um he’b’n. Hyeah me, 
now, hyeah me. John de black Baptis’, he hyeah 
now tellin’ me to do all dis. Yo’ all baptize wid 
water but ah baptize ” He got no further. 

Pandemonium. 

Cries of “Lawd Ha’ mercy, oh Lawd, Gawd: Save 
us... . Save us, f’um dis debil!” 

The candidate still hung suspended in midair, 
the preacher, two deacons, and Cudjo grasping some 
part of her. She had fainted and lay lifeless in 
their hands, 
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Mad fury swept over the congregation. The 
baptism was suddenly converted into a scene of 
near carnage. 

“Kill him, kill him, kill the black fool,” they all 
shouted. 

Cudjo held on and laughed fiendishly. They 
swarmed around him and started to crush and pum- 
mel him. For a moment he was certain to be 
killed, but the saner preacher, recovering from his 
surprise, released the girl and rushed at Cudjo from 
behind. A dozen stalwart deacons came to his as- 
sistance. From the hysterical circle of women and 
children, flaying him with umbrellas and pelting him 
with missiles, the outraged deacons bore him clear 
through the throng cut into the open. 

Up the banks they ran dragging the interrupter 
with them. Finally they rushed behind a clump of 
tall bushes many yards from the scene of the bap- 
tism. Like an outcast devil they lifted Cudjo into 
the air and hurled him as far as they were able. 
Solemnly they watched him fall in a senseless heap. 
Then breathless and tired they made their way back 
to calm the awestruck candidates and to resume the 
baptism. 


III 
A gitato 
A gitato appasionato 
Smorzando et tranquillo 


Cudjo landed in a thick patch of dry grass. The 
sudden impact stunned him but aside from painful 
bruises, he was none the worse for his wild ad- 
venture. The merciless rays of the sun beating 
down upon him seemed more cruel than the scourg- 
ing crowd, and he crawled to the clump of bushes, 
grateful for some shade and shelter. There he sat 
on the hot grass nursing the muscles of his legs. 
[down by the river he could hear soft music crooned 
by the congregation, and the rhythmic tread of feet 
patting on the ground. Gradually the energy of 
vouth returned. He laughed aloud. He looked at 
his bare feet, burned almost black by the sun; then 
at his soiled hands. He clapped them together and 
kicked his heels as high as his sore calves would 
permit. 

He laughed aloud. He cried; he panted. He 
crooned to himself as if to soothe his torn soul; half 
speaking, half singing he consoled himself in words 
of self-pity and encouragement. 

“What's matter, ol’ Cudjo?” he said. “Cain’t 
yo’ all behave yo’se’f? Yo’ all done raise ’nough 
hell fo’ one day!” 

The echoes of another song wafted over from 
the river. He heard the congregation crying and 
screaming, and listened to their stamping and 
moaning. 


“Take mah Lawd away, Lawd away, Lawd away, 
Take mah Lawd away, 

Not a mumbelin’ word did he say, 

Nevah said a mumbelin’ word. 

Not a word, 

Not a word, 

Nevah said a mumbelin’ word.” 


Music. Rhythm. Dancing. 

Warm bodies swaying like tall sugar cane in an 
evening breeze. The earth seemed to be swaying 
beneath him. Unconsciously his own body com- 
menced to sway. A tongue of flame shot from be- 
neath a hidden soul-cloud and set his whole body 
on fire. Desire possessed his body. He felt an out- 
pouring of white hot desire. 

Like a starved beast of the forest who scents 
game Cudjo sprang erect and poised himself for the 
leap to the goal of his desire. Savage music tingled 
in his hot blood. His feet danced away to the mad 
strains and carried him on and on through the 
dry grass in long rapid strides. 

Gum ‘Ridge lay in the distance. Nearer and 
nearer his feet took him, then more than half way 
round, till he could see a cozy green cabin that lay 
sequestered beneath some maple trees. 

Slackening his pace, Cudjo peered intently, while 
his heart thumped against his chest like angry waters 
against the shore each thump was a song 


. each song a dance . . . and she who 
danced . . . was Amber Lee. 


Fires within and without. 

Cudjo stooped down in some tall bushes that 
offered protection from the sun. He heard the 
swarming of insects. He knew they were singing 
songs to each other. He bent down and listened. 
And understood. 

“T want you. I want you. I’m coming after 
you my honey. Coming after you and take you. 
Take you. Hear me my hones. I’m coming to 
take you. You. You. I’m going to wrap myself 
around you, all over you, take you, you my honey 

. . take my honey your honey . . I 
want you I’m going to take you.” 

He waited for the answer. 

“Come and take me. Come and take me. Take 
me. But you’ve got to catch me. I want you to 
take me. But you've got to catch me. Come and 
take me. Come take me. Come and wrap your- 
self all around me and over me and take me. Take 
my honey, come and take. . .” 

So this was it! 

Cudjo sprang to his feet. He wanted to rush 
out blindly—to seize her and carry her far off. 

The blistering sun brought him back to some 
realization of earth. He gazed skyward and ex- 
claimed: “Lawd, how come ah nevah know befo’ 
dis? Lawd, ah wants her. Amber Lee dat’s what 
been ailin’ me. Lawd, ah wants her. An’ Lawd 
ah gwine to tek her! 

He looked in the direction of the cabin. It stood 
in a veritable forest of shade. At first sun blindness 
prevented him from seeing. He peered intently 
into the open space between the cabin and the trees 
that sheltered it. She was there. Amber Lee. 

Pale straw face brown. Sad face Amber Lee. 

Luscious big brown eyes like swelling bays of 
tears. Pity. Sadness. Hunger. Warmth. Am- 
ber Lee. Ttwo warm golden brown breasts soft like 
young bird’s feathers, flaky, soft. Amber Lee. Pale 
straw face brown Amber Lee. Limbs full and 
graceful like apple boughs in spring. 


Oh, oh, Amber Lee. Amber, Amber Lee. Why 
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did God make you so lovely so lovely down there 
under the tropical sun where hearts whose passions 
lic asleep wake overnight throbbing with hot de- 
sire—where new seed shoots when the old has 
scarcely taken: root? 

Cudjo watched her intently. He lay flat on his 
belly, hidden in the parched grass while the sun 
beat down upon him like a burning flail. He only 
felt a burning sensation from within. 

His body was a drum; his heart was the drum- 
mer. The flames were passion-music. 

And why, dear Cudjo, do you lie there on your 
belly and hide like a wild beast intent on seizing 
its prey? Is it not the one—your Amber Lee—the 
only one in fifty miles who ever understood you 
and your strange fancies and dreams? It is no new 
experience for you to hold her in your arms. Re- 
member the day you rescued her from the lake? 
You have been her friend and playmate. You have 
done her chores for her. She has sat at your feet 
in the dark shadows of the night and listened to 
you as you told her your dreams and your fantasies. 

Why then do you linger in the tall grass and let 
the relentless sun smite you while you only devour 
your treasure with your eyes? 

Amber Lee. 

Amber Lee feels no presence; she sees no person. 
She feels only herself, her budding self. It is warm, 
it is hot, it is smouldering. She is warm, she is hot, 
she is smouldering. 

Her heart sings an inward song. She feels but 
she does not understand. What is this which thun- 
ders like a rumbling polonaise and marches through 
her tortuous limbs on up to the ruddy tips of her 
swelling breasts ? 

She hears the song of nature’s creatures and feels 
its echoes quivering through her limbs and breasts. 

“Come and take me. Come and take me. Me. 
But you’ve got to catch me. Got to catch me. 
Come and take me. Come and wrap yourself all 
around me. And over me and take me. Take my 
honey, come.” 

But she cannot understand— 

The sun had passed beyond the last high curve in 
the vaulted heavens. Slowly it retreated into the dis- 
tant west, the pale whiteness of noon absorbed in a 
vista that grew more and more rosy. 

But Cudjo perceived only Amber Lee. Unno- 
ticed were the softer rays of the receding sun, unno- 
ticed the shade which steadily enveloped the fields 
where he lay hidden. The outer cool only intensi- 
fied his inner heat. He lay in the grass like a pant- 
ing beast, his mouth watering for the distant prey. 

He could contain himself no longer. Like a 
tricky savage he quietly bestirred himself. Like a 
sneakthief in the night he stole his way towards 
he-. The friend and playmate of Amber Lee, twin 
to her sorrows and longings, stole his way towards 
her, gliding through the tall grass and skirting the 
leafy trees like a sneakthief in the night. 

Amber Lee. 

Gradually she sensed him, sensed a presence. 
What was it? What was that rumbling through 
her limbs, her bosom, that quivering in her breasts ? 


What did she want? Want? Want? 


Before she knew, even before he could realize. 
she was in his arms—in Cudjo’s warm perspiring 
brown arms that throbbed and quivered with pas- 
sion. She looked into his eyes, ravenous flaming 
eyes that peered out at her as through a silken 
shade. A chill came over her as she saw those eyes; 
she became suddenly cold with fright. 

She lay in his arms affrighted, like a startled 
fawn who after she has been pounced upon by a 
wild beast cowers in silence and stares with an ic) 
stare. She perceived the message of those eyes: “| 
want you. I want you, you, you. I want you.” 

Her own which had been so soft and warm re- 
sponded with terror. The starved beast has his 
prize. He feasts upon her with his eyes but as he 
sees her own stricken with terror he can find in 
them no answering warmth. He has her. She 
makes no outcry; she offers no resistance. She is 
his, all his. But she rests in his arms a poor quiver 
ing human leaf, her eyes melting into tears of terror 
and shame. 

The fires that had leaped into bursting flame so 
suddenly, fled as precipitously back to the dark re- 
cesses from which they sprang. 

Cudjo’s eyes filled with tears. Tears of what? 
He stroked Amber Lee’s face and hair gently. 
“Me, me,” he whispered. “Gawd, Amber Lee, it’s 
me. Yo’ all know me. Cudjo, ah wouldn’t hurta 
hair on yo’ head. Amber Lee. Amber Lee, m’ 
chile. It’s me. Jes’ want scare mah lil’ Amber 
Lee, da’s all. Lee. Amber, Amber Lee. Un’stan’? 
Jes’ want scare mah lil’ Amber Lee.” 

He placed her gently on the warm grass and did 
not even kiss her. 

She sat upright and looked at him as through a 
cloud. Limbs quivering, mouth wide open she kept 
staring at him. All the warm music of her body 
had ceased; the song in her limbs and breasts had 
vanished. Once she felt a chill breath steal over 
her that might have been like death. She quivered. 

“Cudjo, Cudjo, you only you. But it wasn’t you 
at first. No, no Cudjo, not you. Only some fierce 
demon who looked at me with frightful eyes like 
Satan’s. And you rescued me, didn’t you Cudjo, 
just like you saved me in the lake! Oh, Cudjo,” 
she exclaimed, and buried her head in her own 
bosom. 

Cudjo looked down upon her in silence. Far in 
the west he saw a blood red sun retreating under 
banks of thick dark cloud. Gum Ridge waned in 
the distance, a thin shimmering light playing on 
her crest. 

His own body was cool now. The flaming coals 
of high noon were reduced to barely flickering ashes. 
His eyelids closed. "Without so much as a single 
look backwards he started towards the towering 
hill. It seemed far away. 

Slowly he mounted its steep sides to the summit. 
A chill wind had commenced to blow; it was cool 
there. 

He sat on a ledge which jutted out from the very 
topmost point of the hill and dropped tiny pebbles 
on the little huts below. 

The sinking sun disappeared in the big hollow 
under the west. 
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Sugar Cain 
(Continued from page 184) 


SUGAR (speaking slowly)—Lee Drayton is the 
father. 

MARTHA (frightened)—Stop, Gal, shut yo 
mouth 

SUGAR—It’s the truth, Mom. 

MARTHA—How—wen did it 

SUGAR—Wen yo sent me down there with Miss 
Mary’s clothes 

MARTHA (forcefully )—I doan believe it. 

SUGAR—He would’n let me go. He would’n let 
let me go—he threatened the whole family in 
case I tole any buddy—he said he'd bring the 
clan down on us—I feared fer you, Pop an 
Fred—I did’n dare tell you the truth bout who 
it wuz. 

MARTHA (sinks helplessly in chair)—If you had 
oney spoken en tole me 

SUGAR—I wuz afraid, 1 wanted ter tell you dat 
Howard wuz innocent, but you might question 
me too close, and fine out the truth 

ARTHA—What could we do—— 

SUGAR—Fred’s so hot headed—Wot am I going 
ter do—Howards comin 

MARTHA (after thinking a minute)—I doan 
know—I’m goin ter church, an do the oney 
thing I kin do—Pray—Yo'd better come along 
wid us 

PAUL (enters from kitchen, goes toward stairs, 
stops and looks at them both )—Wot’s the mat- 
ter, you all ain’t gwine ter church? 

MARTHA—Yes—come on, Sugar. 

SUGAR (shakes her head no). 

PAUL (gives Sugar a curious glance, then goes up- 
stairs, and off). 

MARTHA (looks at Sugar—tries to speak, words 
failing her, she goes on out). 

SUGAR (looks toward bedroom, apparently listen- 
ing, then comes slowly down and sits in chair). 

Pause. 

HOWARD (peeks in through window, he looks 
about room until he spies Sugar, he then smiles 
and leaves the window quietly). 

SUGAR (buries her head in her arms, leans on 
table and groans). 

HOWARD (enters kitchen door quietly; he is a 
fine looking, well dressed young Negro, about 
24 years old, speaks with a clean and pure 
diction )—He steals softly toward Sugar—his 
straw hat accidentaly drops from his hand. 

SUGAR (turns to him with a quick start). 

HOWARD (stands looking at her, smiling). 

SUGAR (rises from the chair and quickly backs 
around to the other side of the table). 

surprise you, I 


sent word to your brother, Fred. 

SUGAR (stands with a frightened look, staring 
at him). 

HOWARD (pause )—Noticing her actions. Aren’t 
you glad to see me? 

SUGAR (smiling sickly) —Yes, Howard 

HOWARD—You don’t look it 


SUGAR (looks fearfully toward stairs)—Let’s go 
outside (starts toward kitchen door). 

HOWARD (unable to restrain himself, takes her 
in his arms)—Celia, my Celia Cain, called 
Sugar for Sweet, I told you I’d come back after 
I graduated. Three years is a long time—but 
I’m happy now. All I need is your mother 
and father’s consent to our marriage. 

SUGAR (struggles free from his grasp)—Please, 
Howard — don’t — (staggers weakly back 
against table). 

HOWARD (astonished )—Celia 

SUGAR (leans heavily against table). 

(Church bell is heard tolling nearby.) 

SUGAR (a look of fear coming to her face, stares 
at bedroom). 

HOWARD (stands non-plussed ). 

ORA (voice heard off in bedroom)—“Ma, Ma” 
—‘‘Ma, Ma.” 

HOWARD (looks toward bedroom door). 

ORA (enters quickly in her night dress; she is a 
little brown baby, about 2 years old)—‘‘Ma, 
Ma’’—I fraid—(runs to Sugar, holding up 
her arms to be taken up.) 

HOWARD (looks from Sugar to Ora). 

SUGAR (frightened, holds baby close to her side). 

HOWARD—-Who—who is this—— 

SUGAR (struggling to suppress her emotions, picks 
Ora up in her arms)—My baby. 

HOWARD (stands dazed at this confession). 

Pause. 

PAUL (comes quietly downstairs—sees Howard— 
a look of intense hatred comes to his face, his 
eyes riveted on Howard, he goes stealthily up- 
stairs again). 

HOWARD—You—tell me this is your child? 

PAUL (comes downstairs quickly, looking at How- 
ard, he has a loaded shot gun in his hand— 
Yo dirty Varmit (points gun at Howard). 

SUGAR (screams and rushes in between them 
holding Ora in her arms). 

PAUL (angrily)—Git one side Gal till I blow 
this snake ter hell 

SUGAR—-No Pop. 

PAUL (coming down with gun raised—One side 
I tell you, you and his brat. 

HOWARD (steps out from behind Sugar). 

SUGAR (quickly jumps in front of him)—No 
Pop, you wrong, this aint his, it’s Lee Dray- 
ton 

PAUL—Wot? 

HOWARD (looks at her at the name of Lee 
Drayton). 

SUGAR—Ora is Lee Drayton’s child. 

PAUL—Ye lie gal—What are yer tryin’ ter do, 
save him—Come out fum behind there Nigger. 

HOWARD—Mr. Cain 

PAUL—Mister nothin’—Sugar move I tell yer. 

SUGAR (pleading)—No, Pop—it wuz Lee Dray- 
ton I tell yo—— 

HOWARD (to Sugar)—Do you mean to tell me 
that this is—is—(points at Ora). 


SUGAR—Yes, Howard, I 
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HOWARD-—I'Il get him—<(darts quickly out of 
room). 

SUGAR (calling after him)—Howard. 

PAUL—Runnin’ away, eh—Well, I'll git him fo 
he gits outer town— 

SUGAR—Pop 

PAUL (angrily)—Git outer ma sight, fo I does 
yo bof harm, yo an Ora— 

SUGAR (crying puts Ora in the bed room, fear- 
ing Paul in his frenzy might harm them— 
she locks the door taking the key herself). 

PAUL—It aint enuf fer yo ter disgrace me wid 
dat kid—but yo got dat nigger hangin roun 
hver—well, he'll never go north 
(A shot is heard off toward Drayton’s house). 

SUGAR (screams )—Howard—Howard, Pop, he’s 
innocent, he’s bin killed! 

PAUL (lowering his gun)—Hope he has—serves 
him right—mebbe Fred got him. 

HOWARD (enters kitchen door, all out of 
breath, with a revolver in his hand)—I got 
him! 

PAUL (turning toward Howard )—What? 

SUGAR (quickly wrenches gun from Paul). 

PAUL—Gimme dat gun gal———. 

SUGAR (running toward stairs)—No! 

PAUL (comes back to Howard)—Yer got who? 

HOWARD—Lee Drayton! 

SUGAR and PAUL—Lee Drayton? 

HOWARD—Yes—I met him just as he was com- 
ing out of the house, he knew I was after 
him, for the minute he saw me he drew his 
gun and fired but missed— 

SUGAR (prayerfully )—Thank God! 

HOWARD-—I closed in on him before he could 
fire again, and we grappled. In the struggle 
we both fell, he was underneath, his head 
struck a large rock, he lay motionless. (Quiet- 
ly) God Almighty placed that rock there to 
save me from being a murderer. 

PAUL—Yo mean ter tell me yo killed Lee Dray- 
ton? 

HOWARD (starts to speak). 

(There is a loud roar from the direction of 
Drayton’s house, of many excited yells, and 
roars—shouts, and murmurs. ) 

SUGAR (frenzidly)—There comin’ Pop, the mob 
they are comin’ after us—(comes down from 
stairs. ) 

PAUL-——-Gimme mah gun 

HOWARD—Don'’t give it to him—until I find out 
why he threatens me. 

SUGAR—It’s my fault 
(Voices seem to be getting nearer.) 

HOWARD (listening) —Mr. Cain, this mob’s 
coming down here after me—and I’m going 
to fight, are you fighting with me, or against 


me? 
PAUL (angrily)—I’m against yo tooth and toe 
nail, this gal’s lyin ter perteck yo, dats 


all. She can’t fool me—I opened mah door 
ter yo before, and yo done me dirt—an now 
yer done come down hyer, an stirred up dese 
white folks—Git outer mah house! 


HOWARD (tensely)—You try and put me out— 

PAUL (turning angrily to Sugar)—Gimme dat 
gun I tole yer. 

SUGAR (runs up and throws shot gun out of 
the window, breaking the glass and tearing 
down the curtain in doing so—) 

PAUL (in a rage) —Yo impudent huss; 
(Noise of crowd is still heard much louder.) 
(A red glow shines in through the broken 
window. ) 

PAUL (rushes up to window to look for gun, 
sees the reflection of the glow, and looks down 
towards Drayton’s house )—Fire! 

SUGAR and HOWARD (look up at window 
bewildered ). 

PAUL (still looking out window )—Fire—it’s 
Miss Mary’s house. 

SUGAR (in alarm)—Miss Mary! 

PAUL (looking at Howard )—Yo done this. 

MARTHA (comes hastily)—Paul! Pau! !— 
Miss Mary’s house is on fire. 

PAUL—I know it- 

MARTHA — Fred’s gone town ter save Miss 
Mary 

PAUL and SUGAR—Wot? 

MARTHA—We saw the glow fum de church. 
Fred rushed on down there (crying, crying). 
Oh, poor Miss Mary, wot can we do? 

SUGAR—They’ll kill him. 

MARTHA—Kill who? 

SUGAR—Fred. 

MARTHA (looks bewildered). 

PAUL (pointing at Howard)—This man killed 
Lee Drayton. 
MARTHA—Good, he 

PAUL (surprised )—Wot ? 

FRED (voice off) —Mom! Mom! 

SUGAR (somewhat relieved at his voice)—It’s 
Fred 

MARTHA (turns toward door). 

FRED (rushes in, his clothes slightly burned, his 
face scorched, and his hand cut )—Miss Mary’s 
safe—She wasn’t hurt a bit—des a lil fright- 
ened, some of the folks are teken her to de 
hospital in dere machines. 

MARTHA (sees his hand)—Fred—son,  yo’'s 
hurt 

FRED—Just a lil cut ah got while smashin’ mah 
way frew de back winder. 

HOWARD—What about the mob? 

FRED (looking at Howard for the first time)— 
Oh, hello Hill 

HOWARD—Where’s the mob? 

FRED—Wot mob? 

HOWARD—Wasn’t there a gang coming down 
this way? 

FRED (sits in chair) —No—— 

PAUL—Wot wuz all dat noise? 

FRED—Dat wuz de crowd cheerin’ when I saved 
Miss Mary 

PAUL, SUGAR and HOWARD (breath a sigh 
of relief). 

FRED-—-AIl I fergot ter tell yer, Lee Drayton is 
dead-—— 
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PAUL—Yes—dis man (points at Howard—) 

FRED—Dey des dragged his body fum de fire. 

SUGAR—What ? 

FRED—Almos’ burned ter a crisp. 

MARTHA (in horror)—Oh! dis blow will kill 
Miss Mary 

HOWARD—Did you say they dragged Lee Dray- 
ton’s body from the house? 

FRED—Yes, saw it wid mah own eyes. 

SUGAR—Yo said he fell in de yard, Howard. 

HOWARD (speaking to Fred)—I guess he was 
only stunned; when he fell in the yard, he 
came to, saw the fire, and rushed in to save 
his mother— 

MARTHA—An wen he got in de house, God 
punished him fer his sins. 

PAUL—Wot sins ? 

MARTHA—His 
Sugar. 

PAUL—Den yo believe that he—— 

MARTHA—Yes—I believe mah Sugar all de time. 

FRED—Gee, dis han hurts—must ter burnt me 
mo den I fought. 

MARTHA—Come on in de kitchen, Fred, till 
I put somfin on it (exits into kitchen). 

FRED (rising)—Do yo know, folks, ah feels lak 
ah done sumfin, savin Miss Mary today— 
She’s a woman wurth savin—(goes out into 
kitchen). 


sins—gainst yo, an me—an 


Pause. 

PAUL (goes up by window, and stands looking 
out in a depressed manner). 
HOWARD (stands down right, 

space, thinking deeply). 

SUGAR (stands, looking doubtfully at Howard). 

HOWARD (picks up his hat from the floor). 

SUGAR (turns her head slowly, sees Paul, goes 
up to him, weakly lays her hand on his shoul- 
der). 

PAUL (without even looking at her, goes deject- 
edly up stairs). 

SUGAR (wavers for a minute by the window, 
hardly able to stand, and then falls limply 
on the stairs, sobbing and crying). ' 

Pause. 

HOWARD (stands thinking deeply, hearing Sug- 
ar’s sobs, he turns, looks at her for a minute, 
then walks up slowly looking down at her, 
his heart softens. He kneels down beside her, 
lifts her gently up, and holds her to his bosom, 
as she sobs and crys broken heartedly). 

(The church bell tolls dismally.) — 

Pause. 
(Ora’s baby is heard behind the bedroom 
door crying and beating her little hands upon 
the door.) 

HOWARD (looks toward the door, hearing the 
child’s voice ). 

(As Howard is looking toward door, Sugar 
reaches up appealingly, and puts her arms 
about his neck .) 

HOWARD (turns tearfully to Sugar and holds 
her to his bosom, as ) 


looking into 
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The National 
Urban League 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 


127 East 23rd Street 
New York City 


The National Urban League is an or- 
ganization which seeks to improve the 
relations between the races in America 
and the living conditions among Negroes 
in cities. 

It conducts an industrial department 
to help remove the color line from in- 
dustry. 

The League makes surveys of Negro 
life as a basis for practical work and 
publishes OPPORTUNITY magazine. 

The Executive Boards of the na- 
tional and of the forty local organiza- 
tions are made up of white and colored 
people who have caught the vision of 
social work and believe in justice and 
fair play in the dealing of men with 
each other. 

The “Survey” says: “The League has 
through its technical and scientific ap- 
proach brought to bear upon the race 
question ‘the most sustained modern 
and practical influence that has yet been 
organized. The program was far-sight- 
edly started in advance of a need which 
the migration of Negroes to the indus- 
trial and city centers has made so acute 
that we must view the National Urban 
League as bearing for the moment the 
brunt of the active present-day program 
of adjustment, and therefore, as being 
one of the most useful social work 
agencies of the country.” 

The League solicits contributions to 
aid in carrying out its program which 
in 1926 will cost $60,000. One may 
designate his gift for any specific phase 
of the work. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


A Technical School of High Grade 


Engineering and 


College courses in Agriculture, 


Education. 

A Strong Commercial Course, Vocational High 
School and Trade School. 

SUMMER SCHOOL BEGINS JUNE 14, 1926. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15, 1926. 


For Further Information, address 


F. D. BLUFORD, President 


Phone Harlem 0777 


C. CARROLL CLARK 


Baritone 


2041 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Apt. 5-D, 


Pioneer in Higher Education 


Lincoln University 


Specializes in training for leadership. Selects for 
entrance young men of ability and promise. For 
catalogue of College and Theological Seminary 
address The President, 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Chester County Pennsylvania 


Emma Ransom House 


Y. W.C.A. 


“THE HOME OF HOSPITALITY” 
175 West 137th Street New York City 


JUST OPENED— 
A modern well equipped six-story Y. W. C. A. 
residence for 
STUDENTS TRAVELING WOMEN 
SELF-SUPPORTING GIRLS 


Permanent and Transient Guests Accommodated 
24 Hour Desk Service 


Atlanta School 
Social Work 


Gives training in the technic of Social 
Case Work and prepares its students 
for professional social work. 
For Further Information Address the Director 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, A.M. 
Atlanta School for Social Work 


193 Auburn Avenue Atlanta, Georgia 


Second Semester 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


February 9, 1926 
Day Commercial Classes 


Night Trades and Academic Classes 


Write the Principal 


MATTHEW ANDERSON 
1926 S. College Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SUPERB OPPORTUNITY 


To Operate a Business of Your Own 

To Earn A Respectable Independent Living 
To Enjoy A Promising Future 

To Help Our Race 


No greater opportunity exists for persons desiring 
part or full time employment than as representa- 
tives of this company. As salesmen selling our 
strictly Toilet Preparations, $5.00 to $10.00 per day 
may easily earned. 


Write now for full particulars. 


The Madam C. J. Walker Mfg. Co., Inc. 
640 N. West St. Indianapolis, - 


MAKE MONEY 


In Your Spare Time—Join the agency force of 
Opportunity magazine. Send in the attached 
coupon. Agents are wanted in every state. 


COUPON 


Circulation Department, portunity, 
127 E. 23rd Street, New aaa N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I wish to become an agent on the sales force of 
“OPPORTUNITY.” Send me all details. 
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